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The National Year Book, 1919-20. 


The National Year Book, which has been in the printer’s hand since the last of September, was 
finally completed in December. Copies have been sent to all presidents of local associations whose 
names are on the list in the National Office. 

Information needed by all members for proper conduct of the work is contained in this book of 
116 pages. The price is only twenty-five cents. 

Those who wish to secure a copy should send their orders promptly, as the edition is limited. 

Presidents and Treasures receive it without charge; many who are entitled to it will not receive 
it because associations do not notify the National Office when they change officers. 

At least once a year every local secretary of an association should send a letter to the National 
Secretary, 1314 Massachusetts Ave., giving list of officers, with their addresses. 

A card index is kept, but unless it is kept accurately and up to date it is useless. 


Maternity and Infancy Bill, U. S. Senate. 


Every woman must be interested in helping to secure the passage of the above important measure, 
which gives Federal Aid to every staff in educating women in the care of children. Life and health 
of thousands of children are assured only by such education. 

Petitions will be sent to organizations in the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations. It is earnestly desired that women will take them, secure as many signatures as possible 
and return them to the address given on them. 

They will be arranged by states, and presented to the Senate. Which state will get the largest 
number of signers? 

There is opportunity for rivalry of a wholesome kind in this contest. 

Copies of the bill have been sent to all presidents of State Branches. Publicity through your 
local papers will help in education of public opinion. 

CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE will publish names of those who get over a hundred signatures to the 
petitions. 

Only by this expression will Congress know that women approve the bill and want it m&de a law. 

Mr. W. F. Bigelow, editor of Good Housekeeping Magazine, is deeply interested in aiding the 
women to secure the passage of this bill. The Red Cross Magazine, the Outlook, the Independent and 
the Life Extension Institute have all pledged their codperation in the education of public opinion that 
it may be brought to bear on the Senate in securing the passage of the Bill. 


A New Plan for Joint Child Welfare Work. 
Honorable Ben B. Lindsey, judge of the Juvenile Court of Denver, during the War was given a 

leave of absence and with his wife worked with the Y. M. C. A. in the different countries. From that 

wide experience of codperative work, Judge Lindsey has returned to this country with the thought 

that for child-welfare all the organizations interested in this should be allied in a program which would 

hold up to all states newer, more effective and thorough methods of caring for the children. 
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To present this to some of the leaders in child-welfare work, a meeting was arranged in New York: 
City on December 26 to consider the practical means of carrying out this important plan. Among 
those present were Mr. Hastings Hart, of the Sage Foundation, Mrs. Frederic Schoff, Mr. Charle 
Powlison, Miss Bessie Locke, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and representatives of other organiza- 
tions. : 

The National Suffrage Association has formed itself into the League of Women Voters. Natur- 
ally, it will have a wide influence throughout the country as there are 28,000,000 women in the United 
States of voting age. The hearts of all women are set on better opportunities for women and children. 
Mrs. Catt stated that the League of Women Voters would not initiate legislation on child welfare 
but looks to an organized committee representing the different interests of child welfare to suggest 
measures that would be beneficial. With such recommendations given, the power of the women 
would be tremendous in having such measures adopted throughout the country. 

Mr. Powlison was appointed chairman of an executive committee to arrange for a larger meeting 
to which invitations would be given to all national agencies working for child welfare. This meeting 
will be held in Cleveland, Ohio during the Conference of the Department of Superintendence at the 
sessions of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 


Mr. Herbert Hoover addresses National Child Welfare Association. 


The National Child Welfare Association held a most interesting meeting in New York City at 
the home of the president, Honorable William H. Wadhams, Judge of the Court of General Sessions 
of New York City, on December 9. 

The National Child Welfare Association does not do child-welfare work itself, but through its 
charts visualizes the work that has been done and should be done for the welfare of children. Its 
special field is in the work of exhibits, and it works with all who are interested in child welfare. 

Judge Wadhams, in opening the meeting, said: “It is a pretty hopeless proposition to do any- 
thing with the adult generation. . . . The most plastic material in the world is the mind of a child. 
It can be educated. It can be trained, and, strange as it may seem, one of the lessons of the war has 
been taught us by Germany in this very thing, for Germany took the mind of the child and for two or 
three generations poured that mind into a mould and created a nature believing in a false philosophy, 
believing in the principle that might makes right, believing in those things which we believe to be 
contrary to the best. We don’t like the mould. We have smashed the mould. But the lesson is 
there, that the mind of a child may be taken and moulded; and it is a question for us to face as we 
stand before this broken mould: Into what mould are we pouring the minds of our children? We 
can build the most beautiful models that were ever dreamed of, if we form the mould aright. 

Education, education, more education is the need of the world. 

We may build the Temple of Peace and erect the League of Nations, but they will not stand, 
unless we build up children, unless we build for life instead of death. 

The greatest cause of war is the neglect of child culture, the neglect of child standards. The most 
important and vital issues in the world today is the proper care and training of the children of our 
country and of the world. 

The man who wraps himself up in the American flag and talks about it, and withdraws his aid 
and assistance, does not in,my estimation glorify the flag or promote the interests of the United 
States; but the kind of work that makes us great is the kind of work we did in Belgium. It is the 
kind of work that we have done during the war under Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. Herbert Hoover, who was the principal speaker of the evening, dwelt especially on the 
physical needs of the children and the ignorance of parents. He said in part: 

“We have in this country, as our school and other statistics amply show, a certain amount of 
undernourishment. However, in so far as statistics may be correct by demonstration during the 
war, one half the cases of malnutrition are due to ignorance of parents. It is not a financial question, 
nor is it a question of actual quantitative feeding, but ignorance as to the correct food required for 
child life. That section of the work, therefore, becomes community work, training this generation 
of children to take better care of the next. 

“The philosophic ideals that the children of Germany were taught certainly resulted in the 
greatest conflict that the world has ever known. We havea parallel to that going on in Russia today, 
where the Bolsheviki have created a considerable school system, not for teaching for purely educational 
purposes, but for the teaching of their particular social philosophy. We have a social philosophy of 
our own also. It has taken us some 150 years of development to arrive at it. It is not new. We 
have aspired to it since the foundation of this country. At times, when we are busy discussing this 
important philosophy from Europe, we lose sight of the fact that we have one of our own. If you 
examine all of these importations you will find that they revolve around one foundation, and that is 
the inability of the individual under the social conditions which exist in the largest part of Europe to 
rise to that position in society to which his ability and character entitle him—in other words, the 
almost lack of equality of opportunity—and in that term, I believe we have a social philosophy of 
our own.’ 
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Th: odore Roosevelt’s Letters to His Children, Edited by Joseph Bucklin Bishop. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Theodore Roosevelt as a father shines with as great a luster as in the many other positions which 
he | ld with such success and ability. 

These letters cover a dozen years. However great the pressure of public duties this father 
alw..vs found time to write to each of his children every week. 

\s their playmate first, always as their companion, and on equal terms with them, the reader of 
thes: letters must realize the guidance and influence this great man exerted in forming ideals in the 
hearts of his children. 

iis tender love and admiration for the mother of his children is one of the greatest tributes to 
her who always held first place in his affections. 

lhe book is one that has much of suggestion for the busy fathers who have no time for com- 
panionship with their children, and who leave to others the privilege of shaping the lives of their 
children. 

In every family relation the real character of Theodore Roosevelt was a model. Blessed is the 
wife with such a husband, and blessed are the children of such a father. 


The National Woman Suffrage Association. 


The National Woman Suffrage Association held its annual convention in Chicago, February 12-18, 
It was the last convention of this association. The purpose for which it was organized having been 
attained, after a struggle of many years, has made its continuance under that name no longer neces- 
sary. It was voted that the name should be changed to the League of Women Voters and continue for 
the purpose of helping to secure needed legislation. While the primary object is to stimulate the 
movement for a better electorate, other departments of legislative work were agreed upon, namely, 
(1) Protection of Women in Industry, (2) Child Welfare, (3) Social Hygiene, (4) Food Supply and 
Demand, (5) Unification of Laws Concerning Women. 

Believing that women should have a “get together,’’ to talk things over, invitations were sent 
to other organizations of women to send delegates in order to discuss whether the subjects chosen are 
sufficiently covered by other organizations, whether there are other subjects not well supported that 
should have support, whether a united effort could be made for a legislative drive which will put 
through such crying needs as the abolition of child labor, the maternity bill, compulsory education, 
etc., and thus save money, energy and time, and, lastly, to consider what the women of the nation 
shall ask of political parties in 1920. 

Mrs. Percy B. Pennypacker, Austin, Texas, is chairman of Child-Welfare Department, and gives 
out the following measures which will be promoted: 

28 million women voters will have great influence and that it is to be used first for child welfare 
isin keeping with every woman’s greatest interest and greatest duty. 

1. The League of Women Voters adopts as its child-welfare program the standards set forth by 
the Conference on Child Welfare Standards held May, 1919, in Washington and in eight other cities. 
The League recommends these standards for study and adoption by all state Leagues. 

2. The League approves the principles of public protection for maternity and infancy. The 
League will assist in securing the passage of the Sheppard-Towner bill in a form agreed upon after 
as full consideration as may be possible. 

3. The League approves federal aid to the States for the purpose of making universal elementary 
education effective at the earliest practical period so that by this means child labor and illiteracy may 
simultaneously be abolished. The League offers its support to any sound measure for this end. 


Better Films. 


In Kansas, the women have made great effort to get clean films, but feel that they have not ac- 
complished much. A State Review Board has been formed which reviews pictures and marks’those 
good as ‘Family Night Pictures.’ But for various reasons the exhibitors can use these only as they 
come in their regular course. There is an enormous per cent. of pictures that cannot be cleaned even 
by elimination. The number of picture houses is so great that it is not possible to keep an intelligent 
and etlective check on them. The state chairman of commercialized amusements reports that her 
“little seven-year-old son came home from a movie and demonstrated to her exactly how a girl dancing 
with a man had stolen his scarf pin by removing it with her teeth. This picture had not even been 
before the Review Board. It is not possible to purify a stream of polluted water by dipping up a 
cupful here and a cupful there and cleansing those cupfuls. The class of people who produce pctures 
do not understand the language of the ideals of American manhood and womanhood, much iess do 
they speak that language.”’ 


; If 1e name of this play were given, there would be no question that its continuance would be 
checke; 
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Conference National Congress Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, Hotel Hollenden, 

Cleveland, Ohio, February 24-25. 

Topics: The Welfare of the Child in Home and School, Some Present Day Needs for Parents and 
Children, New Plans for Coéperation in Child Welfare Work. 

All members of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations will ‘ind 
much inspiration and help at this conference. 


Records of Women’s War Service. 

The wonderful service given during the War by members of the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations should be a matter of record. Each state has been asked to appoint 
a chairman of war records committee whose duty it will be to compile consistently the service ren- 
dered personally by each woman, the service rendered by her sons or husband. Connecticut has 
appointed Mrs. George Busher, of Burnside, as state chairman. It is hoped that other states that 
have not already done so will at once make an appointment of one who has the ability and interest 
to compile this valuable record of service. It should be kept in the National Headquarters. It will 
become a part of the history of our country. Let this be done while the facts are fresh in the minds 
of those concerned. 


The Mother’s Responsibility for the Physical Welfare of the Child* 


By Mrs. E. A. Fow_Ler 


The complex organism which we call ‘man’ 
has three distinctive aspects,—physical, mental, 
spiritual. It is the spiritual which differen- 
tiates him from and raises him to a level above 
the animal; and the mental which makes him 
superior to the ‘‘insensible rock’’: but more and 
more is the world becoming convinced of the fact 
that both the mental and spiritual are closely 
related to and dependent upon the physical. 
“Mens sana in corpore sano”’ is as true today 
as it was in the time of the Cesars. We note 
in reading the Old Testament how many of 
the old Hebraic laws and customs were founded 
upon hygienic principles; and in the New Testa- 
ment we find that most of the miracles were 
based on the physical needs of man, and that 
Jesus Christ was above all the wise physician. 
When Christ raised Jairus’ daughter, his first 
words were not spiritual advice, but the simple 
admonition, ‘‘Give her food.” 

An alienist of note of our own times says: 
“Body is the foundation upon which the mental 
structure must rise. It is of first importance 
that the physical foundation be made and kept 
sound and strong; the mental structure is 
secondary to that.’’ Those who make a study 
of mental processes are believing more and 
more that not only the mind, but the disposi- 
tion and character as well, are as dependent 
upon the physical as is the mental. And why 
not? Spencer has defined character as ac- 
cumulated habits, and habit is primarily physi- 
cal. The relation of the mental and spiritual 
to the physical is evidenced in the well-known 
legal custom of selecting a physically sound 
jury when broadmindedness, moderation, or 
mercy is desired. 

John Locke writing 287 years ago says: “A 


sound mind in a sound body, is a short but full 
description of a happy state in this world. 
He that has these two has little more to wish 
for; and he that wants either of them, will be 
but little the better for anything else. 

He adds: ‘‘ Men’s happiness or misery is most 
part of their making.” The man or woman is 
usually what his mother makes him. The 
baby comes into this world with certain in- 
herited characteristics, but seldom, if ever, 
so strongly entrenched in the little body as not to 
be capable of bending or changing by constant 
and patient care. 

Notwithstanding these facts, the health and 
physical development of the child is often 
neglected, for less important matters. 

Many mothers, when they have given at- 
tention to speech, voice, politeness, etc., feel 
their duties have been discharged, irrespective 
of the fact that the child’s body may be de: 
veloping in a way unfit to meet the stern de- 
mands of business or parenthood, and even 
unfit to favor mental development. 

Because the little girl looks pretty in lace 
beruffled dresses and socks, the mother, encased 
in furs, allows her to be exposed to the cold, 
thus laying the foundation of possible organic 
trouble, that may not evidence itself till late in 
life. The style of clothing protects the little 
boy during that age. The flannel petticoat that 
the little girl wears is too short to go under the 
child when she sits down or to protect her from 
the wind and cold when she stands up. How 
many mothers give due attention to the child's 
shoes although the correct carriage, upon which 
depends the proper breathing of the child, is 
largely a matter of comfortable shoes. 

If there is a good show at a motion picture 


* Address delivered before Mississippi Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 


October 30, 1919. 
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house, how few mothers stop to think, before 
allowing the children to go, whether the theater 
is properly ventilated. Few houses, fewer bed 
rooms, and almost no school room has sufficient 
fresh air for growing lungs. 

Next to air comes exercise in the development 
of the child. One of the greatest crimes against 
childhood is to insist upon the little girl’s playing 
only ladylike games. Be glad if your little girl 
has boy playmates. Boys’ games are healthy, 
constructive, and instructive: whereas dolls and 
playing-house are destructive if indulged in to 
the exclusion of active games. One psychologist 
has traced the superiority of the boy in mathe- 
matics to the boys’ games, all of which require 
measurements, quick thinking, and some cal- 
culation. Let your girl wear woolen bloomers 
and play ball, fly kites, and climb trees: better a 
broken arm than a contracted chest. 

The most important organs of the child are 
the stomach and lungs. Be sure that the child 
has proper food and see that he breathes deeply 
of fresh air. 

Two hours a week spent on dancing lessons 
will not counteract bad habits indulged in the 
other 110. If we taught our children to sit and 
walk correctly, grace would be the rule and not 
the exception. 

Even in sleep a correct position means much 
to the child’s development. If the mother is 
careful to see that the baby’s mouth is tightly 
closed in sleep and that he is breathing through 
his nose, there will be fewer cases of adenoids 
and tuberculosis, for the air will be purified 
before entering the lungs. In his recreation, 
as well as in his sleep, and at all other times, 
there must be established healthy habits. 

How few children are given proper facilities 
for study!—good lighting, a chair the right 
height, and a table to correspond. In reading 
the child prefers to lie down, thus taxing his 
eyes, or curled up in a chair, thus contracting 
his lungs. 

It is comparatively easy to do a big hard 
thing once, but so hard to watch these little 
things day after day. Theodore Roosevelt 
says: ‘‘No ordinary work done by a man is 
either as hard or as responsible as the work of a 
woman who is bringing up a family of small 
children; for upon her time and strength de- 
mands are made not only every hour of the 
day, but often every hour of the night... . 
Yours is the work that is never ended. No 
mother has an easy time, the most mothers 
have very hard times; and yet what true mother 
would barter her experience of joy and sorrow 
in exchange for a life of cold selfishness?’’ 

By all means the most important factor in 
the physical development of the child is proper 
food. Every mother should know something 
of dietetics. The plea that the child will not or 
can not eat this or that thing is a tacit confession 
of failure on the part of the mother. If she 
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begins sufficiently early, the child can be taught 
to eat almost any article of food with relish, 
particularly those that are most desirable. 
Where there seems to be an aversion, it is only 
a question of becoming accustomed to it little 
by little. An Athenian once asked a Scythian 
how he could endure to run naked in the snow. 
The Scythian replied by asking the Athenian 
how he could stand to have his face exposed to 
the cold.” Why, “said the Athenian,” I have 
become accustomed to it.’”’ ‘Consider me all 
face,’’ said the Sythian. 

In your zeal for knowledge, do not make the 
error of trying to be independent of your physi- 
cian. The care of an intelligent physician is 
the child’s right. I would like to emphasize 
intelligent! The physician is often chosen with 
as little reason and judgment as is the marriage 
partner. Lack of judgment in selecting the 
physician ends disastrously. 

When the mother has the knowledge that 
every mother should have, the standard of the 
profession of medicine will be raised. We will 
see to it that our hospitals are standardized; 
and the ignorant practitioner, the unscrupulous 
surgeon and the ‘“‘get-rich-quick’’ specialist 
will be as extinct as the Dodo bird. The 
mother should be in a position to judge if the 
operation be necessary and to know whether 
the sick child is receiving proper and intelligent 
care, and not have to trust blindly to the physi- 
cian. 

The delicate organs of a growing child should 
be regularly investigated by an expert. 

I have so often heard mothers say “I don’t 
want to take the child to the doctor because he 
will give her medicine.” Does she hesitate 
to take the child to the dentist for fear that he 
will extract a good tooth or fill a sound one? 
If you have the kind of a physician who will 
prescribe medicine when the child does not need 
it, itis high time you changed and secured the 
services of an intelligent man. 

In spite of antitoxin, 15,000 children die 
yearly of diphtheria. That means that yearly 
thousands of mothers fail to call a physician in 
time, or have failed to discover by examination 
kidney or heart weakness, and the child dies 
suddenly of one of these complications. 

Every year between 150,000 and 2,000,000 
die of tuberculosis, a preventable disease and 
one almost always curable, if taken in the early 
stages. A yearly examination by the physician 
would disclose this organic trouble in time to 
arrest, if not cure the disease. Such a scourge 
has the great white plague become that the 
mother should use every precaution to safe- 
guard her child against it. Children should 
never visit the sick or be in the house with 
tuberculosis. It is dangerous to move into a 
house that has been previously occupied by a 
tubercular patient. 

I know of one case where two families moved 
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into an apartment house formerly occupied by 
a tubercular patient. In less than a year a 
child of each family developed tuberculosis. 
A physician was treating two members of one 
family for tuberculosis. The one who was so 
advanced as to cough, he did not allow to come 
to his office. The other came to report and, 
while talking to the physician remarked that 
her nieces were visiting her. “You do not 
mean to say,” said the physician, ‘that after all 
that I have said that there are children again 
in your house?’’ “Well,” replied the patient, 
“their mother says that she is not afraid of 
tuberculosis.”” ‘She may not be afraid to jump 
into the Mississippi River,’’ replied the physician, 
“but she has no right to throw her children in.” 
That physician lost the practise of that entire 
family. The lady had been insulted. 

Not only from tuberculosis, but from all 
contagious diseases should the mother guard her 
child. The antiquated idea that such diseases as 
whooping cough, measles, scarlatina, and mumps 
are the inheritance of childhood, as is teething, 
has cost the life of many an innocent victim. 

Often the child is sacrified to save the mother 
trouble or inconvenience. Weary little ones 
are dragged to moving pictures because the 
mother wants to go, and there is no one with 
whom to leave the child. 

No one needs or deserves pleasure more than 
the mother: but the child needs sleep even more. 
The mother is responsible for the physical wel- 
fare of the child, and, in every instance where 
duty and desire clash, duty should come first. 

The mother who leaves her baby in the care 
of an ignorant and often absurdly young nurse 
runs a great risk. The business man who is 
trying a new venture which is an experiment 
either “sticks to his job’’ or engages the services 
of an expert. The average mother knows little 
enough about the complex duties involved in 
the physical, mental, and spiritual welfare of 
the child, and she should give the baby her 
undivided time and attention, or engage some 
one whom she knows to be trustworthy. 

Again let me quote Roosevelt. “‘The woman’s 
task is not easy—no task worth doing is easy— 
but in doing it, and when she has done it, 
there shall come to her the highest and holiest 
joy known to mankind; and having done it, 
she shall have the reward prophesied in scrip- 
ture; for her husband and her children, yes, and 
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all people who realize that her work lies at :)> 
foundation ofall national happiness and gre 
ness, shall rise up and call her blessed.”’ 

The world is awakening to a sense of its d: 
responsibility to the child, and it was the ‘‘c: 
of the children’’ more than anything else th: 
united the nations of the world to combat Hii) 
frightfulness. 

It has been only within recent years that ¢/° 
child has been a special study. Wonder)! 
progress has been made, however, in this bran ) 
of medical science; but the physician needs 4 
must have the intelligent codperation of the 
mother, so physicians are now interesting the :i- 
selves in educating the mother. 

The school nurse is daily demonstrating ( \at 
the child’s mental progress is proportionate {o 
his physical well-being. It pays the schools io 
have the child well nourished, free from adenoi:s, 
etc., for it is the repeater who is costing the tax- 
payer more for his education than he is entitled 
to. The Children’s Bureau at Washington is 
working early and late to give the mother any 
and all information she seeks. 

But although these agencies are all helping, 
the mother is the one on whom the greatest and 
final responsibility for the welfare of the child 
rests. 

Today more than ever before is every child 
an asset, and every nation looks to its children 
for its salvation. 

The Mother’s responsibility to the child is 
threefold. * First, she owes it to the child to 
look to the child’s physical welfare for the child's 
sake; secondly, she owes it to some other mother, 
for the married happiness of some other child 
will depend on hers being a healthy, happy 
man or woman; thirdly, she owes it to the next 
generation, for the next generation will depend 
upon whether the child of this generation is 
strong, vigorous, clear thinking, and clean living 
or the reverse. 

“Into the woman’s keeping is committed the 
destiny of the generations to come.” 

The child is the mother’s masterpiece. The 
poet, artist, sculptor, works early and late to 
evolve from his raw materials of words, colors, 
or marble, the perfect work of art. Let the 
mother take the little plastic child and by con- 
stant and patient care make of it a masterpiece 
of beauty which she can hand down thru gen- 
erations. 





Only 8 in Every 1,000 Know the Lord’s Prayer 


There are only eight persons in every thousand 
in the State of Massachusetts who know the 
Lord’s Prayeror the Ten Commandments, accord- 
ing to a survey made by the international world 
movement of the churches. 


According to the survey made in New York, 
Massachusetts is ahead in the number of those 
who have heard of the Lord’s Prayer or the 
Ten Commandments. 





Is Your Child’s Birth Recorded 


Is Your Child’s Birth Recorded? 


Ir 1s IMPORTANT THAT IT SHOULD BE 


To prove his age and citizenship. 

lo prove his right to go to school. 

To prove his right to work. 

To prove his right to an inheritance. 

lo prove his right to marry. 

lo prove his right to hold office. 

fo prove his right to passports for foreign 
travel. 

fo prove his mother’s right to a widow’s 
pension. 


Birth Registration Reduces Infant Mortality 


Wherever a city or community in which there 
were many deaths among babies has been studied 
and helped by doctors, nurses, and sanitary 
authorities, there has been shown an immediate 
lessening of infant deaths. This can not be 
done unless all births are recorded promptly so 
that the doctors and nurses may know where 
to begin. 


Birth Registration Protects Property Rights 


The offices of American consuls abroad and of 
foreign consuls in this country have many cases 
of loss of property or loss of legal rights in the 
old country because of the impossibility of 
establishing a birth record in this country 
for the children of immigrants. A young man 
from Switzerland came to the United States 
with his wife and settled in Indiana. In time he 
became the father of a little girlk When the 
child was three years old the father was killed 
in a sawmill accident and left his wife penniless. 
Without friends or relatives she went to work as 
a laundress and struggled on in a vain effort 
to rear her child. Finally came the news that 
the child’s paternal uncle had died in Switzer- 
land and had left $12,000 to his brother’s child. 
The money was awaiting the girl upon proof that 
she was the issue of the dead man’s deceased 
brother. But the doctor who delivered the 
child’s mother was dead, the mother’s testi- 
mony was invalid, the child lost the inheritance, 
and despite the greatest efforts never received a 
dollar of the legacy. Had there been a law 
registering the birth of the child, the Swiss 
Government would have accepted this without 
question and would have awarded the child the 


“A child is the repository of infinite possibili- 
tics,” and comes into the world a potential asset 
to society, as it comes in response to a universal 
cai’, and in fulfillment of a natural law. If it 
ever becomes a liability, the fault is more with 
Soicty than with the child, as society has the 


legacy. As it was, she lost it and was consigned 
to a life of drudgery. 


Birth Registration Protects Personal Rights 


A girl was born in Spokane, Washington, 
twenty years ago whose parents were from Nor- 
way. About two years ago her father returned 
to his old home for a visit, taking his daughter 
with him. While in Norway the father died 
and the daughter returned to the United States. 
She was eighteen years of age at that time. 
Upon reaching New York, she was refused ad- 
mittance to the United States. She was born 
and raised in Spokane and received her edu- 
cation in the Spokane schools, but unless she 
could prove her identity as an American citizen 
she could not be admitted. There was no 
record of her birth, and it was only after strenu- 
ous hunting that a woman was found who was 
present at the birth of this girl and who could 
make affidavit of the fact that she was born in 
Spokane. After the girl had been detained over 
a month, the immigration authorities finally 
accepted this woman’s affidavit and permitted 
her to land. She was born here, and yet if it 
had not been for the fortunate circumstance of a 
witness still being alive she would have been 
unable to return to the land of her birth. 


The War and Birth Registration 


The need of a more complete birth registration 
was emphasized at the time of the drafting of 
thousands of men for military service. Many 
men who were really beyond draft age had no 
birth certificate to prove their age and citizenship. 


Provisions of Birth Registration Laws 


The law requires the baby’s birth be reported 
by the physician, the nurse, or midwife in at- 
tendance to the health officer who reports it to 
the State Board of Health. If you are not sure 
that this has been done for your baby, write 
to the State Board of Health, and if they have no 
record they will send you a blank on 4which you 
may record the child’s birth yourself. It is 
not too late at any time and may be very im- 
portant for him in the years to come. 


advantage of the accumulated knowledge and 
wisdom of the ages, to which the child has an 
inherent right, and for which society must 
suffer and answer, if it does not get.—J. F. 
Wright. 
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Message from Chairman Child-Welfare Day Department 


A By MRS. DAVID O. MEARS 


Child-Welfare Day (Founder’s Day) com- 
memorates the anniversary of the founding 
of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, February 17, 1897, in 
Washington, D. C. 

Wonderful and far-reaching have been the 
progress and influence of the national organiza- 
tion in the short period of its existence: more 
than forty State Branches, thousands of Mothers 
Circles and Parent-Teacher Associations, with 
a paid-up membership of over 125,000 individual 
members, have been formed all over the country, 
Cordial indorsement and coéperation have been 
given by the Government, the clergy, the press, 
educators, and fathers and mothers everywhere. 

At the Annual Convention held in Denver in 
1910, it was voted that Founder’s Day, later 
called Child-Welfare Day, be celebrated each 
year on February 17. The maker of the motion 
desired that the observance of the day should 
be of great helpfulness in making known, 
cherishing, and carrying forward the spirit and 
work of the founders and all associated with 
them,—that body of elect women who had 
inaugurated one of the greatest movements of 
our day. Also, it was hoped that the day might 
be one of inspiration in recording results already 
obtained, and in planning for the future. The 
responsibility of the chairman during these 
years has been great in the attempt to create 
a feeling of loyalty to the Day, to make it a 
recognized part of the year’s work among the 
affliated organizations of our Congress of 
Mothers, and to help the organizations to 
realize how great a power the fitting celebration 
of Child-Welfare Day (Founder’s Day) might 
prove in the individual life of each local circle, 
and in the life of the whole National Congress, 
and of the world. 

We have been speaking much of preparedness 
in the war-clouded days of the past. Pre- 
paredness surely is necessary, and an early 
preparedness, in planning ahead for Child- 
Welfare Day, though some months distant. 
It is requested that this coming interesting event 
should be borne in mind by Circles and Associa- 
tions throughout the whole year: that the 
date should appear on the printed programs and 
that preparedness should begin now for large 
meetings, interesting programs, and a birthday 
offering from each organization for the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 

Year after year circulars have been sent 
throughout the country, asking the local or- 
ganizations to observe February 17 or there- 
abouts, giving suggestions for a program and 
requesting an offering from each organization 


for the national work. Each year the chair- 
man has prepared, printed, and distributed, as a 
memorial gift to the Congress, plans to aid in 
appropriate Child-Welfare Day observance. 
Among others were 8,000 illustrated “Star 
Booklets’’ and “‘ Program Plans’’; 4,000 “‘ Madam 
Humanity’s Peace Problems’’; and 4,000 copies 
“Alphabetical Review and Presentation of 
the Aims and Accomplishments of the Work 
of the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations,’’ also hundreds of 
copies of the song ‘My Tribute,” and “The 
Mothers’ Hymn.” Several thousand “Lincoln 
Penny Coin Cards and Envelopes’’ and “ Child- 
Welfare Gift Boxes’’ have been sent out as re- 
ceptacles for the offering made on this day. 

The form of observance has varied in dif- 
ferent states. The ‘‘P-Star,’’ ‘S-Star,” “‘Child- 
Welfare Clock,” ‘‘Four Cornerstones,” ‘The 
Birthday Crown,’ commemorating notable 
events in the history of the Congress of Mothers, 
the birthday cake with candles, recitations by 
children, with special appropriate music, were 
frequently used. 

It has been, and still is, requested that the 
literature, offering suggestions for many and 
varied programs, should be considered the 
property of the Circle and Association, not of 
any individual, and should be preserved to 
prove helpful as program material for years 
to come. It is hoped that large numbers of 
the pamphlets may be available now for the 
present exercise. 

Many enthusiastic letters from national, 
state, and local officers, from Circles and Associa- 
tions, and individuals, concerning the Child- 
Welfare Day materials have been received. 
Besides these results, the National Congress 
has benefited materially. During the last 


four years $4,006.69 has been received by the 


national treasurer from this source, without 
any expense having been incurred by the national 
organization. 

State presidents are requested to appoint a 
state chairman for Child-Welfare Day who 
shall send out the literature furnished by the 
national chairman, write a special letter to each 
Association, asking for an observance of the day 
with inspiring program, and an offering for 
national work, thus observing the day in a way 
best calculated to arouse greater interest in the 
welfare of the child, and thus in the welfare of 
the whole world. 

The celebration might take the form of mass 
meetings, with inspiring addresses on child 
nurture in home, church, school, and community. 
Luncheons and teas, with the informal, delightful 
atmosphere with kindred spirits, might be ad- 
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vaiteously used at a welcoming reception for 
the new members secured during the year. At 
all of these gatherings reports should be given 
coucerning new members gained, gifts received 
for the Child-Welfare work, together with 
helpful suggestions for the further extension of 
the Mothers’ Congress. 

It is requested that press notices of meetings 
held be sent to the national press and publicity 
chairman, the state press chairman, the national 
child-welfare Day chairman, and the CHILD- 
WELFARE MAGAZINE. 

In line with the thought of this day, and of the 
offerings to be made, the following suggestion 
is offered: 


MEMORIAL OR THANK-OFFERING BIRTHDAY 
GIFT 


While the heart is stirred with love and grati- 
tude in remembrance of the influence of Father, 
mother, and the home life, many might desire 
to make, for the advance of the national mother 
work a birthday offering ‘In Appreciation of 
Home.” 

If a loved son has been spared to return home 
from his heroic service in the Great War, a 
giit from thankful hearts would be appropriate. 
Or, if there is a gold star, commemorating the 
supreme sacrifice, an offering might be made in 
memory of the dear one gone. Thus could be 
expressed thankfulness that so noble a son had 
gladdened the hearts of the family circle for 
many years, and in the world crisis had re- 
sponded to the call of duty. 
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All gifts should be sent by each local treasurer 
to the state treasurer plainly marked “ Child- 
Welfare Day Offering.’ The state treasurer 
should forward at once to the national treasurer 
in order that due credit may be given, at the 
following annual convention, to each local 
association and each state branch, for generous 
coéperation in making a substantial Child- 
Welfare Day offering to the national organiza- 
tion. 

For the annual observances of the day in 
years to come consideration is suggested in 
connection with plans for securing: 

(1) Individual per capita members for local 

associations. 

(2) Associate, sustaining, and life member- 
ships in the National Congress. 

(3) Subscriptions to CHILD-WELFARE MaGa- 
ZINE. 

(4) Increased offerings for the work at na- 
tional headquarters, for national organizers, 
and for the printing and distribution of 
educational and extension literature. 

(5) Funds for other essential work of the 
Congress. 

Appeal is therefore made for liberal annual 
offerings from each state, each association, and 
each individual member. The codperation of 
all agencies for child-welfare, of civil authorities, 
of educators, of religious leaders, the press, 
and fathers and mothers everywhere is asked to 
make February 17 a day of inspiration and 
enthusiasm for the advancement of child welfare 
in the home, the church, the school and the 
state. 


Public Health Service, U. S. Treasury 


An Outline of a Campaign for Sex Education with the Members of the National Congress 


The organ of the campaign to be the official 
organ of this organization, the CHILD-WELFARE 
MAGAZINE. 

It is suggested: 

(a) That two pages in each of three consecutive 
issues of the CHILD-WELFARE MaAGa- 
ZINE be devoted to material furnished 
by the Surgeon General of the U. S. 
Public Health Service giving 
1) The need for a study of the problems of 
sex education by parents and teachers, 
a plan of action, a program for an 
association meeting, and a coupon 
pledging adoption of the plan and 
requesting pamphlets. 
The responsibility of parents for giving 
sex instruction, a plan of action, a 
program for a second association 
meeting, and a coupon pledging adop- 
tion of the plan and requesting pam- 
phlets. 


>) 


of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
By RUPERT BLUE, Surgeon General 


(3) An opportunity for community service 

in sex education, a plan of action, and 
a coupon pledging support of all three 
phases of the plan and requesting 
pamphlets. 

(b) That a multigraphed letter from the Sur- 
geon General and a copy of Vegereal 
Disease Bull. No. 38, ‘“‘The Need for 
Education with Booklist,’’ be enclosed 
in each copy of the issue of the CuILp- 
WELFARE MAGAZINE containing the 
first installment of the plan of action. 

(c) That editorial support be given to the Sur- 
geon General’s plan in all three issues 
and that each association be urged to 
adopt it. 

(d) That this campaign be launched in the 
February issue of the CHILD-WELFARE 
MAGAZINE. 
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A Message to the Members of the Parent-Teacher 
Associations of America 


You have heard of the concerted effort which 
is being madé by the United States Public 
Health Service and the state departments of 
health to control venereal diseases throughout 
the country by means of medical, law-enforce- 
ment, and educational measures. 

Investigations have shown that the prevalence 
of venereal diseases is due in a large measure to 
the ignorance of boys and girls between the 
ages of 9 and 20 of the essential facts of their 
own sex life. The enclosed pamphlet speaks 
for itself by showing the evil which lack of knowl- 
edge and misinformation cause. 

You will all agree that the remedy lies with 
the parents and teachers. The Public Health 
Service comes to you, therefore, with the re- 
quest that you as members of the Parent-Teacher 
Associations assume the responsibility which 
is rightfully yours and give your children the 
information they need to guard them against 
the temptations they are sure to meet in their 
association with others. 

This issue of the CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE 
contains a plan of action and a program. Other 
phases of the plan and program will be published 
next month. 

Will you give this problem your earnest con- 
sideration and advise the Public Health Service 
of the action which you take? 

Respectfully, 
RUPERT BLUE, 
Surgeon General 


The Need for Sex Education For Parents 
and Their Children 


Issued by the Treasury Department, the United 
States Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

Boy of 9% years. 

The average age at which boys receive their first sex 
impressions, usually through improper sources. 


Many men have testified to the unfortunate 
effects of these early impressions. 

One man writes: “It aroused my curiosity so 
that I wanted to experiment.” 

Another says: ‘‘It was bad in that it led me 
to look upon sex as nasty and not to be spoken 
of to my parents.” 

And another: “It gave me the idea that im- 
morality was a general thing.” 

Many men express bitterness against their 
parents for having failed to give them clean, 
helpful information. 


Boy of 15% years. 
The average age at which boys receive sex instruc- 
tions from wholesome sources. 
Sex instruction from wholesome sources is 
almost always helpful, even though it is some- 
times crude and meager. 


The chief criticism regarding instructicn 
from helpful sources is that it comes too late. 

For example: “‘The instruction was what 
needed. It would have been better had 1 
parents instructed me earlier in life.” 

“It changed my view as to the vulgarity « 
sex.” 

“It woke me up. Since then I have been 
trying to subdue a passion acquired at the age 
of ten.” 

The above quotations are taken from a study 
of 948 college men regarding their sex experiences 
in boyhood. Their own statements were ob- 
tained under conditions favorable to accuracy. 
(See Problems and Principles of Sex Education, 
M. J. Exner, M.D. Association Press, New 
York.) 

The question is not “Should sex instruction 
be given to children?’’ but ‘When and in what 
manner should it be given?”’ 


PARENTS HAVE BEEN Six YEARS TOO LATE 


To be effective this education must begin 
in childhood, must be progressive through youth, 
and is complete only when the individuals have 
entered upon home building, not only ready to 
assume the grave responsibilities of parenthood, 
but thoroughly prepared educationally to meet 
those responsibilities effectively. 

Parents should avail themselves of books which 
will give them an understanding of the problem. 

Parents should also secure books for their 
children. 


A Plan for Giving Sex Instruction 


Part I. Why Parents and Teachers should 
study the Problems of Sex Education 


By RuPERT BLUE 


Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service 


The prevalent lack of adequate sex instruc- 
tion for girls and boys is a fact that can no 
longer be ignored. In the past every avenue 
of wholesome approach to the subject of sex has 
been closed. Parents, teachers, religious leaders, 
and club directors have all been remiss in this 
respect, partly due to a lack of knowledge of 
the whole subject of sex, but more to an im- 
pression that ignorance was a virtue, and that 
the sex problem should never be discussed with 
children or young people. 

What has been the result of this iron-clad 
silence? Children are naturally curious re 
garding the facts of reproduction. Only an 
abnormally dull child can grow up without a 
vivid interest in the wonderful drama of the 
renewal of life he sees about him, and without 
experiencing the natural impulses and emotions 
of adolescence. “As a result, a vast under- 
ground educational system has grown up. 
Ignorant nurses, hearsay and unreliable gossip of 
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coms inions, advertisements of quack doctors 


and patent medicines, lurid motion pictures, 
and personal adventures are its teachers. 

recent investigation* conducted among 
college men reveals the following facts: 

1. \ large majority of boys get their first 
permanent impressions about sex from im- 
proper sources before the age of 12. 

2. the ideas received from improper sources 
have often led to some form of sexual practice 
between the ages of 72 and 15 years. 

3. Instruction in the past has been from four 
to six years too late. When it has been given 
at all by parent or teacher, it has been helpful, 
even through crude and meager. 

It is no longer possible for parents to choose 
whether their children will learn about sex or 
not. The only question to be decided is whether 
they will learn from them or from someone 
else, whether they will give their children the 
facts which will safeguard them from tempta- 
tion, or whether they will leave them dependent 
upon the misinformation picked up from un- 
desirable sources on the street. 

The prevalence of immoral practices and 
their attendant evil, venereal diseases, makes 
this problem of sex education one of paramount 
importance. The issue can no longer be evaded. 
What are the parents and teachers of the country 
going to do about it? 

Everyone is agreed that this problem will 
be most effectively solved if parents will assume 
the responsibility, which is rightfully theirs 
and instruct their own children. Instruction 
given by the parents can be adapted to the 
needs of the individual child. The parent 
should gain the confidence of the child so that 
all questions of sex hygiene and welfare will 
come to the father or mother and not go to 
outside Sources of a questionable nature. In- 
struction to be adequate must begin with the 
frst question about reproduction and should 
continue until full manhood or womanhood is 
attained. 

Parents can receive indirect assistance in the 
work of sex education from teachers, ministers, 
physicians, and other social organizations. 
The difficulty of leaving the problem entirely 
to the schools, especially to the grammar schools, 
isthat there are very few teachers who have the 
necessary training and the personality for 
siving this instruction successfully. Children 
in the grammer grades need especially careful 
handling. The teacher’s part lies chiefly in 
laying foundations for the work through nature 
study and physical education courses, and in 
urging parents to do the rest. In the high 
<hool actual sex instruction can be given by 
trained (eachers in connection with courses 
such as Liology, physiology, and physical edu- 
‘ation. his instruction should never be given 
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as a separate course, nor to pupils by teachers 
of the opposite sex. 

In order to give sex instruction effectively, 
a knowledge of the psychology of the boy and 
girl of adolescent age as well as the biological 
facts of adolescence is necessary. Both parents 
and teachers before giving instruction should 
prepare themselves for the work by studying 
the various problems involved. For this reason, 
the following plan of action is given, and it 
is hoped that each Parent-Teacher Association 
and Mothers’ Circle will consider the plan 
carefully and put it into operation. 


The Plan of Action 


(a) It is suggested that at least two meetings 
of each association be devoted to a discussion 
of the problems of sex education. A program 
for the first meeting is contained in this issue of 
the CHILD-WELFARE MaGazine. That for a 
second meeting will be published next month. 
Most of the books to which reference is made 
are among those recommended on the enclosed 
pamphlet and should be in the public library. 
If the library does not have them, steps should be 
taken to have them purchased and placed there 
for reference. The bulletins referred to may be 
secured through the State departments of 
health or the Public Health Service. Additional 
suggestions for outlines of papers to be pre- 
sented will be furnished upon request by the 
Public Health Service. 

(b) It is further suggested that a committee 
be appointed by each association, composed 
possibly of the executive officers and heads of 
committees to make a thorough study of the 
problems of sex education, so that the other 
members of the association may go to them for 
advice and help in solving their individual 
problems. The papers to be presented at the 
two meetings recommended under (a) may well 


be prepared and presented by members of this 
committee. 


The Problems of Sex Education—First Program 
I. The Need for Sex Education. 


References: 
“Sex Education,” by Maurice 
Bigelow. * 


“Problems and Principles of 
Sex Education,” by M. J. 
Exner, M.D. 

Il. The Physiology and Psychology of Sex in 

Girls. 

References: 

“For Girls and the Mothers of 
Girls,” by Mary G. Hood, 
M.D. 

“Toward Racial Health,” by 
Norah March. 


*See “ Problems and Principles of Sex Education,” M. J. Exner. 
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III. How Parents can give Sex Instruction to 

Girls. 

References: 
* “The Three Gifts of Life,” 
by Nellie M. Smith. 

“Life Problems,’’ by Winfield 

S. Hall, M.D. 

IV. The Problems and Difficulties involved in 

giving Sex Education in Schools. 

References: 

“The Problem of Sex Educa- 
tion in Schools,’ Venereal 
Disease Bulletin No. 7, U. 
S. Public Health Service. 

The Place of Sex Education in 

Biology and General Science,”’ 

Venereal Disease Bulletin No. 

ai, U. S. Public Health 

Service. 

“A High School Course in 
Physiology in which the Facts 
of Sex are Taught,” Venereal 
Disease Bulletin No. 50, U. 
S. Public Health Service. 

“Biology of Sex,” by T. W. 


Galloway. 
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The Surgeon General of the U. S. Public Health 
Service 228 First Street, n. w. Washington, 
D.C. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of 
will adopt the plan outlined in the 
issue of the CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE and 
will devote two meetings to the study of the 
problems of sex education. The following 
pamphlets are desired: 


copies Pamphlet A for young men 
copies Pamphlet B for the general public 
copies Pamphlet C for boys 

copies Pamphlet D for parents 

copies Pamphlet E for girls 

copies Pamphlet F for educators 


Women and the Peace Conference 


By Mrs. FANNIE FERN ANDREWS 


It was no mere accident that the International 
Council of Women and Conference of Women 
Suffragists should take part in the official pro- 
ceedings of the Peace Conference. This is 
clear evidence of the tremendous advance made 
by women toward securing their rights of 
citizenship and in recognizing and responding to 
the obligations involved therein. It is a signi- 
ficant fact that in this Conference representing 
seven of the Allied and Associated Powers only 
one national group enjoyed the full privilege of 
suffrage. The force of a new idea had ignored 
precedent and the voice of women became ar- 
ticulate at the most important moment of the 
world’s history. 

This group of women who had served and 
suffered in the war recognized the necessity of 
some common instrument which would regulate 
the legal and political relations of nations for 
the welfare of humanity. They rejoiced in the 
announcement made at the plenary session of 
the Peace Conference on January 25, 1919, 
that a League of Nations would be an integral 
part of the Peace Treaty and that a Commission 
would be appointed to draw up a plan for sucha 
League. This they regarded as the great hope of 
the world and from that time on they bent 
their energies to the study of problems which 


they thought ought to be considered by a 
League of Nations. Members of this group of 
women were received by President Wilson, by 
other plenipotentiaries and by the Labor Com- 
mission of the League of Nations. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations was 
presented to the plenary session of the Peace 
Conference on February 14. There was not a 
person in that vast hall who did not feel that 
something new had transpired in the life of the 
world. The women knew it, and they responded 
to the historic appeal to public opinion made by 
President Wilson when, after reading the Cove- 
nant, he declared that it was given to the Peace 
Conference and to the world for discussion and 
suggestion. The women framed _ resolutions 
which called for changes in the Covenant and 
made a definite request of the League of Nations’ 
Commission to be received by that body. 

On April 10, the Commission, with Presi- 
dent Wilson, Chairman, welcomed the Dele- 
gates, who spoke to the following five resolutions: 

The first resolution expressed the conviction 
that human progress depends on men and 
women working side by side in full codperation 
and that to make this possible, women should 
be equally eligible with men to all the offices 
in the League of Nations.’ 
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‘The second resolution demanded the suppres- 

sion of the sale of women and children, also 

suppression of the white slave traffic and 
that goes with that despicable practice. 

[he third asked that the principles of Woman 
Suffrage be recognized by the Peace Conference 
and by the League of Nations, and that in 
any referendum which may be taken to de- 
cide the nationality of a country, women shall 
equally with men be consulted as to the fate 
of their country. 

[he fourth proposed the insertion of an 
additional article in the Covenant by which the 
high contracting parties will endeavor to make 
the aims and methods of their educational 
systems consistent with the general principles 
underlying the League of Nations; and to this 
end agree to establish as part of the organiza- 
tion of the League a permanent Bureau of 
Education. 

The fifth called attention to the vital im- 
portance of questions of hygiene in their bear- 
ings on present world conditions and requested 
that a permanent Bureau of Hygiene be es- 
tablished as an integral part of the League of 
Nations. 

When the final Covenant was presented to the 
plenary session of the Peace Conference, on 
April 28, the women found that a generous 
response had been made to their appeal. The 
first resolution was adopted in full. Art. 7, 
Par. 3, says: “All positions under or in con- 
nection with the League of Nations, including 
the Secretariat, shall be open equally to men 
and women.” 

Art. 23 (c) responds to the second resolution, 
which provides for the suppression of the white 
slave traffic. 

Although the Covenant does not recognize the 
principle of Woman Suffrage, the Peace Treaty 
gives full recognition in that it provides that 
in all the plebiscites to be taken under the 
League of Nations, women shall be consulted 
equally with the men as to the fate of their 
country. 

The additional article on Education was not 
inserted in the Covenant, although the whole 
spirit of the Covenant prescribes a democratic 
and universal education. Members of the 


Organization Committee of the League of 
Nations, however, have expressed their opinion 
that an International Bureau of Education must 
inevitably become a part of the League of 
Nations. 

Articles 23.(f) and 25 answer fully the request 
of the Hygiene resolution. 

Those who have the organization of the League 
of Nations most at heart are looking to the 
women for support. Moreover they have 
asked very definitely for this support, and when 
the treaty is ratified, the women of the world 
may present their plan. 

The Council of Women of the United States, 
whom I represented in the Women’s Confer- 
ence at Paris, may well join hands with the 
other twenty-four National Councils of Women 
in making the League of Nations a living in- 
strument for the betterment of the human race. 
As Lady Aberdeen, President of the Inter- 
national Council of Women, says: This is an 
opportunity for women to show the value of 
their new citizenship. 

Let the Preamble of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations sink into our hearts and 
prompt our action: 

“In order to promote international coépera- 
tion and to achieve international peace and 
security, by the acceptance of obligations not 
to resort to war, by the prescription of open, 
just and honorable relations between nations, 
by the firm establishment of the understand- 
ings of international law as to actual rule of 
conduct among governments, and by the 
maintenance of justice and a scrupulous respect 
for all treaty obligations in the dealings of 
organized peoples with one another, the high 
contracting parties agree to this covenant 
of the League of Nations.” 

Resolved, That the National Council of 
Women endorse the resolutions presented to the 
League of Nations Commission of the Peace 
Conference on April 10, 1919, by the Interna- 
tional Council of Women and the Conference of 
Women Suffragists of the Allied countries 
and of the United States. 

Resolved, That we support further efforts to 
realize in the most effective way the provisions 
of these resolutions. 


The Elimination of Don’ts 


“Why do all children like to mess around in a 
puddle, or make mud pies, or play in a sand pile? 
Why do all children like to climb trees, and 


chase one another around the block, and shout: 


and raise the dickens generally? 

“Why are the average parents kept so busy 
telling their children don’t do this and don’t 
do that? And why do parents have such a 
time in making children behave?”’ 


The principal of the Morgan Park School, of 
Duluth, Minn., Mr. R. D. Chadwich, in the 
Value of Play (Bulletin No. 2, 1918, of his Know 
Your School Series), answers these questions 
and a good many others. The pamphlet is 
loaded with sound doctrine in regard to the 
meaning of play and the organization of school 
play and playgrounds, says the United States 
Bureau of Education. 
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Whining and Babyishness 


By LYNN DAVIS HICKS 


WHat WouLp You HAvE DONE? 


What would you have done with this mother’s 
problem? 

From a manly little fellow, the child was 
suddenly developing into a whiney “baby, as 
his eight year old sister called him. Instead of 
jumping up and laughing after a tumble as he 
had done earlier in life, he would cry and go 
running to his mother or some other older person 
for coddling and petting. In speaking of him 
his mother repeats the information that he is 
very affectionate and lovable. Some months 
ago he broke his leg, and now, every time he 
gets the least little hurt, he acts as if he has 
broken the other one! 

We very often hear faults and bad habits 
excused or condoned on the plea, ‘“‘Oh, he’s 
always been like that!’’ implying that there is 
nothing to be done about a weakness born into 
a person or acquired in early childhood. We 
have all seen old and misshapen trees and re- 
gretted that they were ever allowed to grow that 
way. It is well nigh impossible to change the 
course of a tree trunk after it has passed the 
sapling stage of four-inch diameter. But we 
also know how easily the sapling may be di- 


verted from its natural erect growth. For-, 


tunately, human character is not like trees in 
the respect that it cannot be changed after 
any certain stage. Human character has as its 
guiding forces the will and the mind. It is not 
doomed to go in the way it was started. It 
can change whenever the mind dictates and the 
will forces. But character ts like the tree in 
that youth is the time when it is more pliable, 
when it takes the direction of growth from sur- 
rounding influences and hardens into a state 
that ofttimes seems as hopeless of change as is 
the tree trunk a foot in diameter. ; 

When we see the sapling that has started 
its growth straight and erect, suddenly change 
its course we know that some misguiding force 
has acted on it. So when we see a child sud- 
denly lose a good habit adopting a bad one we 
know that an unfortunate influence has made 
on his mind a false impression which shows it- 
self in undesirable actions. There is always 
the factor of the mind to be considered in train- 
ing children. In training trees, if we want few 
or many branches we deal direct with the 
branches. If we want a curved trunk, we deal 
directly with the trunk. With human beings, 
if we want pure speech, we do not deal with the 
organs of speech, but with the mind. If we 
want kindness to others, we do not deal with the 
hands which are the actual material force of 


giving, of beating, and so on, but we dea! «ith 
the mind. 

So, when little Archie’s mother sud. nly 
realizes that her sapling has changed his c»\:rse 
from that of being game and “brave” aout 
his little mishaps to the babyish one she reaiizes 
that the change is not in his voice or in his ‘car 
ducts, but that something has made him :/iink 
that whining is the thing todo. The fact of his 
being affectionate, of which she so often speaks, 
offers a suggestion as to what may have happened 
offers a suggestion as to what may have hap- 
pened. The affectionate child is usually the 
demonstrative child. The demonstrative per- 
son not only is anxious to make demonstrat ions 
of his affection for others, but craves those 
demonstrations from others and feels satisfied, 
not with being told that he is loved, but with the 
physical caresses. Archie, we remember, has 
just recovered from a broken leg. There are 
very few children with broken legs who do not 
get a great deal of petting and coddling and 
spoiling. Archie liked all of this. Then, when 
he got well, he didn’t get so much of it. He 
missed it. He remembered that when he was 
really hurt he got all he wanted of it. So that 
was what happened to his mind! It had 
gathered from life that to get the petting, one 
must be hurt. So, very naturally, he tries to 
make out that he is hurt when he is not. He 
cries when he can squeeze out the tears; when 
he can't, he whines to sound as if he’s suffering— 
oh, ever so much—as much as one does with 
broken legs! He has come to look upon being 
babyish as a sure means to the desired end of 
demonstrations of affections. Since, to his 
immature mind, demonstrations mean love and 
lack of them mean lack of love, we can quite 
easily follow his course of thinking to the con- 
clusion that to be hurt or to appear to be hurt 
makes people love you—and give you things! 
Don't the pennies and the nickels and the candy 
and the cones often come with, “Stop crying 
now, and I'll give you a cone,” and so on? 

So it seems very simple to find the answer! 
To change the child’s actions, change the idea 
that results in these actions by changing whatever 
it is that we do that has given him this wrong 
impression that to whine gets for him the affec- 
tion he craves. Make him right-about-face by 
making him seé that it’s the brave little boy who 
laughs at little hurts that people love and ad- 
mire. It would be mighty interesting to be 
on hand to see Archie’s surprise when he gets 
his first lesson in this. See him stare when his 





What Would You Have Done 


‘ther or father takes a hurt which would be 

dreadful thing to Archie with a brave, ‘Oh, 

it didn’t hurt much! Little things like 
‘hat don’t hurt big, strong people like Archie 
and me, do they son?”’ It will not be long 
hefore this attitude is being imitated by Archie. 

e sure that he is not really hurt before you use 

ich methods as “Oh no, that didn’t hurt! 
Let’s see how quickly you can be a big, brave 

y—big enough to go to the store and spend 
a penny all by himself,” if you want to give a 
eward, although the best thing for the child is 
to get him to develop this brave attitude be- 
cause it’s admirable and not because it will 
bring him reward. ‘‘My, he’s going to stop 
crying! I want to kiss him and take him on my 
lap, but I couldn’t do it while he’s crying and 
being a baby. I'll have to wait till he smiles!” 

This attitude in the mother, supplemented 
by stories of children who stood real trouble and 
hardship without crying “one single tear”’ will 
help to make the child see our point. Tell him 
of ‘‘The Little Hero of Harlem,” ‘‘ Hans and the 
Wonderful Flower,’ ‘‘The Line of Golden 
Light”’ and other stories of child heroes. 

One very bad method that is often used is to 
say, ‘Bad old floor,” or “‘Bad old chair, for 
hurting my little boy! Let’s whip the bad old 
chair!"’ It was not the chair’s fault; it was the 
child’s fault! He was not looking where he 
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was going or he was going too fast, or he was 
playing with something that he’d been told not 
to play with. Blaming the inanimate object 
would be teaching Archie to shift his respon- 
sibilities. Let hinv see that it was his fault, 
and that to avoid more such hurts he must be 
more careful, or think what he is doing. Do 
not teach him the lie that the chair had anything 
to do with it. If the chair was in the wrong 
place, it was still not the fault of the chair, but 
of the person who left it there. In the recent 
Atlanta tragedy which cost a poor girl both her 
hands, no one blames the bomb; the blame is 
that of the person who sent it! The bad con- 
sequences of teaching a child to shift his re- 
sponsibilities go too far to be gone into here, 
but they are serious. 

And so to teach him the courage to accept 
his own responsibilities is only strengthening 
in him that other courage—that fine, high 
wonderful quality that in the last few years has 
come to be the usual thing—the courage that 
made mothers and wives and sisters and sweet- 
hearts, fathers and brothers, smile above the 
sickening heartaches! The way of whines and 
babyishness does not lead here. So for Archie 
is the order, ‘‘ Right about face!’’ into the path 
of laughing off the little hurts, of being a fine, 
brave soldier like those in the war! 





The Universal University 


“A University education is little more than 
the careful reading of certain books which, in 
the judgment of wise men, fairly represent the 
accumulated knowledge in this or that line of 
human effort. It is reassuring to reflect that 
the Washingtons, the Franklins, the Lincolns, 
and the host of self-made men like them were 
not so badly made.”’ So says a noted librarian 
writing of the value of the public library, es- 
pecially when it is located near the school house. 
And it is a true statement as far as the class- 
room aspect of university education is con- 
cerned. There is a value of such education 
which comes through contact of the young mind 
and character with the diverse elements of the 


Mary had a little cold, 
It started in her head. 

And everywhere that Mary went 
That cold was sure to spread. 


It followed her to school one day, 
There wasn’t any rule. 


student and professorial body which is of in- 
estimable value and can be had as well in no 
other way. But one who can not have this 
advantage should not despair so long as the 
presses of the world are turning our reams of 
wisdom to be had for very little cash outlay. 
Don’t depend altogether on the public library 
for this benefit either. Every home, no matter 
how modest, should have a goodly library. 
And if you learn to really neighbor with your 
neighbors, you will gain much of that insight 
into the human heart which rounds out the 
mental equipment of the _ well-educated.— 
Farmers’ Advocate. 


It made the children cough and sneeze 
To have that cold in school. 


The Teacher tried to drive it out, 
She tried hard, but,—kerchoo—oo! 
It didn’t do a bit of good 
For Teacher caught it too. 
—Kansas School Journal 
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PROGRAM FOR PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 
FOR FEBRUARY 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three members 
of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, at the same time 
providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. They ensure a high standard 
or the season’s meetings, and awaken wider interest in child-welfare as the mem- 
bers learn of the movement throughout the world. 


FIRST TOPIC—Public Health Service on Sex Education. 
President’s Desk.—Whining and Babyishness. 
SECOND TOPIC—(To be assigned to another member). 
What Parent-Teacher Associations in other States are Doing from State News. 


THIRD TOPIC—(To be assigned to third member). 
Current Events in Child-Welfare from Child-Welfare Notes and elsewhere. 


List of Loan Papers in Child Nurture suitable for programs may be secured by 
sending 2 cent stamp to National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, 1314 Mass. Ave., Washington, D. C. 























Aims and Purposes 
of 


National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations 


To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, opportunities 
to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may co- 
operate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the impression- 
able years of life, that wil! develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and criminals. 

To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches childhood 
in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to co-operate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the belief 
that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be tried in 
ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special officers, whose 
business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of confirm the child 
in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the blameless, 
dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which will so speedily 
reduce our taxes, reduce our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institutions for correction 
and reform. 

The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every man 
or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to become a member 
and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler, national life, which can only be attained 
through the individual homes. 
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STATE NEWS 











with this rule. 























IMPORTANT NOTICES 


News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 
FIRST OF THE PREVIOUS MONTH to ensure their appearance in the next maga- 
zine. The editorial board earnestly asks attention to the necessity of complying 


The magazine invites wider correspondence with local circles and associations. 
Send us reports of what you are doing. It will be helpful to others. 


The necessity for brevity will be realized, as space is limited and every month 
more states send news. News is WORK DONE, OR NEW WORK PLANNED. Com- 
munications must be written with ink or typewritten. 


The CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE offers to every NEW circle of fifty members 
one year’s subscription free provided that with the application for the magazine 
is enclosed a receipt from state treasurer showing that dues of ten cents per capita 
have been paid, and second a list of officers and members with their addresses. 


This offer is made to aid new circles with their program and to give them the 
opportunity to become acquainted with the great organized parenthood of America. 


Subscribers to CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE should notify the publishers 
before the 15th of the current month if the magazine is not received. Back numbers 
cannot be furnished unless failure to receive the magazine is immediately noted. 














ALABAMA 


The organization of parent-teacher associa- 
tions in connection with the schools of Alabama 
is proceeding rapidly. The State Board of 
Education has appropriated money to use in 
codperation with the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations to 
have a Parent Teacher Association in every 
school in the State. An office in the State 
Capitol has been opened. Miss Lida E. Gardner, 
a national organizer, is to be in Alabama for 
the next three months. 

Parent-Teacher Associations have been or- 
ganized in Montgomery, in the Decatur St. 
School, the Lawrence St. School, Capitol 
Hights School, Bellinger Hill, Oak Park and 
Sayre St. Schools. The Cottage Hill School 
Improvement Association has enthusiastically 
endorsed the parent teacher association work, 
and has joined the Alabama Branch of the 
National Congress’ of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

Alabama was favored with a visit from Mrs. 
G. E. Andrews, recently. Her first connection 
with National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations was as an officer of the 
Alabama Congress when it was organized. 
Ever since she has made this work her first 
interest outside her home. 

The Mothers Circle of Montgomery invited the 
Board of Education and every school principal 
in the city to meet and hear Mrs. Andrews. 


Organization of Parent-Teacher Association is 
proceeding steadily. 

A Round Table Conference was held at the 
home of Mrs. B. T. Hardeman, with all leaders 
in our work present. 

Mrs. Andrews’s enthusiasm and earnest belief 
is that ‘Parent-Teacher Associations and 
Mothers Circles are the organizations which 
bind all people together. Because the public 
schools of America are the meeting place of the 
people, by the people, for the people, Parent- 
Teacher Associations can uplift step by step 
from bad to good without ceasing, without rest, 
lifting better up to best. They are the great- 
est force on earth for democracy, the greatest 
home mission field. They are the greatest 
foreign mission field, for if we instil true de- 
mocracy into the American child, into the chil- 
dren of the nation thé light will shine. All the 
way across the Atlantic and Pacific into the 
darkest and most unenlightened countries it 
will go if we just do our work well at home. 
The National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations must help the National 
Education Association to instil principles of 
justice and right into the life of the nation.” 


CALIFORNIA 


The Mutual Benefit Reading Circle of Glen- 
dale, which is a part of the Educational work of 
the local Parent-Teacher Association, has been 
in operation nearly four years. During that 
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period we have held weekly meetings. We have 
a paid membership of 170, with an average 
weekly attendance now of 75. We have read 
twenty-four of “the twenty-six books in the 
Parents Reading Course sent out by the Home 
Education Division of the Bureau of Education. 
We are now preparing, in response to Miss 
Lombard’s request, a supplementary course of 
the same sort of reading, which we plan to 
undertake when we complete the present course, 
which will probably be in the springtime. 

Our local Federation is a fine, much appre- 
ciated body, with an excellent Mrs. A. A. 
Barton, as President. They have now a mem- 
bership of over 1,000, which is very good, with a 
population of 12,000. Mrs. Barton is a great 
help to our efforts in the Circle, as she is a 
regular, enthusiastic member of the Circle. 

Our superintendent of schools and our Board 
of Education are working with us in a spirit of 
mutual helpfulness and appreciation. With 
such a spirit of harmony existent, only good re- 
sults can follow. 


ILLINOIS 


In Oak Park, members are vitally interested 
in educational conditions and are forming a 
Central Council made up of seven delegates 
and one board member from each of their ten 
school districts. 


Jotty Tar CLuB REMODELED 


It was my good luck to be a guest of the “ Jolly 
Tar Club for Navy boys at a reception given on 
the opening of the remodelled old house, in 
Waukegan. 

The officers of the Congress of Mothers were 
there to greet the friends who came from far and 
near. Mrs. Morse, the hostess of the assisted. 
There was an informal program and light re- 
freshments. 

But the great thing was to see the transfor- 
mation of the old house. It is most attractive 
with all new furnishings, wicker furniture, great 
easy chairs and couches, good toned rugs, three 
pianos, two victrolas, three billiard tables, the 
prettiest fern boxes and so many beautiful 
standing lamps, in wicker of course. 

In the big sun parlor with the fine view of 
the lake, there is a big fireplace, where a warm 
fire was crackling, a cheerful adjunct to the sun 
parlor these dark, cloudy days of winter, and I 
thought of the fun the boys would have popping 
corn (if some one will kindly send some corn and 
poppers). 

There are reading and writing rooms, a good 
supply of books, and upstairs in the dormitories, 
that will care for 150 boys, there were good iron 
cots with home-made covers, many pieces with 
bright colors, so that, as you took the first 
glimpse into the big dormitory over the sun 
parlor, you thought of a flower garden, it was so 
bright and cheery. I wish the good women who 
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pieced these covers could see them and hear ho», 
the boys like them, ‘‘so homey,” is their com 
ment. 

In truth, I wish every man, woman and chil: 
connected with the Parent-Teacher Association; 
and Mothers’ Congress could see this beaut! 
fully equipped home for the sailor boys at t! 
Great Lakes station. There are a lot of the 
and so many are so very young that they surely 
need a good deal of mothering. They ar 
allowed to have the week end at the Clu). 
There is always extra provision made for som - 
thing good to eat, such as a mother’s heari 
prompts for her very own. 

I have thought that may.be boys and girls from 
other states would like to send pop corn and 
nuts to the Club. It would be such a happy 
thing todo. Here is the place—the opportunity 
for a generous people to do some most kindly 
work. Mrs. Morse told me that the boys just 
love bread and jelly sandwiches. Share your 
jelly cupboard with the Jolly Tars. While the 
Club is maintained by Illinois Parents and 
Teachers, the recipiants of this hospitality are 
from every state in the Union the average 
monthly expense of this part of our work is two 
hundred and fifty dollars and every woman who 
has raised a dollar has been repaid twofold for 
her effort after one look into the dear young 
faces of the lads who find it like ‘home.’ 
Our only regret is that every mother who has a 
son in training at Great Lakes cannot ask him 
to meet her there every Saturday afternoon 
for a visit. In lieu of that, she can write him to 
find the club and the warm welcome waiting 
him at 217 Marion Street, Waukegan—three 
miles north of the training station. 


KANSAS 
KINSLEY 


Eighteen mothers met in November in the 
high-school building for the purpose of improving 
our schools. Your booklet on ‘How to Or- 
ganize’’ was presented and read. Every mother 
was interested. The meeting was called to 
order and we were organized into a Mothers’ 
Circle. We expect to number fifty members. 


KENTUCKY 


Owenboro, Kentucky, won the prize given at 
the first state convention of Kentucky branch, 
National Congress Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

The Seventh St. Parent-Teacher Association 
had 431 members. A rural Parent-Teacher 
Association in Greendale near Lexington came 
second with 375 members. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Branch National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations held a 
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public meeting in Eastern High School Audi- 
torium in December to discuss the ‘Value of 
Parent-Teacher Associations,’’ and “ Baltimore 
Public Schools,” Dr. Chas A. Wagner, Supt. 
Chester Co. Schools; Mr. Jas. W. Chapman, Jr., 
Pres. Board of School Comm.; Mr. Chas. J. 
Koch, Supt. of Public Schools, were the speakers. 

The meeting was attended by children, teach- 
ers, principals and parents. 

James W. Chapman, Jr., president of the 
Board of School Commissioners, made an appeal 
for the formation of branch associations in all 
of the schools. He urged that those with 
complaints or suggestions come before the 
School Board with their problems. 

Charles J. Koch, superintendent of public 
schools, urged that Americanization be made the 
universal rule in the country and that the motto 
‘“‘ America First’’ be taught in the schools. 

Dr. M. Bates Stephens, State Superintendent 
of Education, added his approval and indorsed 
the movement, saying that it was laying the 
foundation of successful conditions in scholastic 
work. 

Dr. Charles A. Wagner, superintendent of the 
Chester Public Schools and former Commissioner 
of Education for Delaware, appealed to teachers 
to construe the activities of the parents as 
constructive efforts. 

Mrs. Harry E. Parkhurst, president of the 
Maryland branch, presided. Mrs. Arthur Bir- 
ney brought greetings from the national or- 
ganization. 

Mayor Broening in a letter to Mrs. Parkhurst 
said: I am intensely interested in the aims and 
purposes of your organization. 

I have always been a believer in the value of 
Parent-Teacher Associations, and have strongly 
advocated them on every occasion as oppor- 
tunity would permit, and I extend your Asso- 
ciation my best wishes, and assure them of my 
earnest codperation in their work. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CHILDREN’S BooK WEEK NOVEMBER 10-15 
Massachusetts Parent-Teacher Associations have 
been asked to codperate with the Boston Library 
Committee on Children’s Book Week. The 
\merican Library Association, the Boy Scouts 
and the Girl Scouts are codperating. Libraries, 
book stores, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., churches, 
women’s clubs and teachers are planning to 
observe the week by lectures, talks in schools, 
‘tory write-ups in papers, book exhibits, posters, 
movie films for children. There are attractive 
stickers for the children and a poster by Jessie 
Wilcox Smith. 


AMON SCHOOL PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION, 
OCTOBER, I9I9 


Mrs. Worthen, in her report reviewing six 
rs work, said : 


“We are looked up to and respected by the 
School Committee, and all the people in the 
town. The splendid coéperation in our associa- 
tion is an example for all other organizations and 
clubs to follow. Our members have always 
responded heartily and willingly to every call 
when asked to do so. 

Through the winter and spring months we 
have held our meetings regularly with almost 
an average attendance. 

There are a few special activities relating to 
the work of the association that I desire we may 
be always true to. First of all, that we may be 
always loyal to our state and national officers 
and the state and national part of the work. 
Second, to our Child-Welfare day and all it 
represents, and that we may continue to sub- 
scribe liberally for our CHILD-WELFARE MaGa- 
ZINE, also our State Bulletin, and may our 
Child-Welfare trust fund grow and be the means 
of doing much good. I hope we may have a 
chairman of that fund who will have power to 
act in needed cases without delay. 

One thing uppermost in my heart is that 
we never forget or overlook the aims and purposes 
for which the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations was first 
organized. 

I consider it one of the grandest and noblest 
organizations to be connected with. The work 
is spreading all over the world and doing much 
good and should be encouraged and supported 
liberally. 


REPORT OF CocoA COMMITTEE, 1919 


On January 31, at the meeting of the School 
Board it was voted to furnish supplies for cocoa 
to the school children, beginning February 1, 
1919. 

We commenced to serve on January 6, 1919, 
and have served from ten to fourteen quarts 
daily, at an estimated cost of 89 cents each day. 
We have handled the following money and 
supplies: 16 lbs. cocoa, 19 Ibs. sugar, 15 cans 
of evaporated milk, 29 cans of condensed milk— 
all donated. 

Mrs. Burr, assisted by Mrs. Joyce and Mrs. 
Coffey, in turns of one week each, have made the 
cocoa, the boys of the upper grades carrying it 
to the school. The teachers, in turn, poured 
and superintended the cleaning up. All sup- 
plies on hand February 1 were turned over to 
the School Board and the committee donated 
their services as formerly. 

As the cocoa served the previous winter had 
proved so beneficial to the children, it was voted 
to take up the work again this winter. Mrs. Burr 
was appointed to take charge of this work and 
appoint her own assistants. 

The report of the committee on war work 
showed that the association had been very 
active. 
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On January 14 the members met and held an 
old-fashioned quilting bee. Spread upon a 
frame in the center of the room was a very pretty 
patched quilt, around which the members sewed 
and chatted while the business of the meeting 
transpired. One of the most enjoyable enter- 
tainments ever held by the association followed. 
Anyone who has read “ Aunt Jane of Kentucky,” 
or ever heard “My Grandma’s Pieced Quilt” 
will readily understand how impossible it is 
for pen to describe the sentiment of this meeting. 
The fact that all members present expressed the 
hope that we would again have a quilting party 
will go far toward showing the popularity of this 
meeting. 

On May 13 we held a combined meeting 
of the Parent-Teacher Association and Social 
Center Committee, Major General Clarence R. 
Edwards, speaker. 

Judging by the attendance, the applause and 
the smiling, happy faces of everybody present, 
this meeting was much appreciated by the 
community. 

Certainly the boys who had fought under the 
general’s leadership in France were pleased to 
meet and hear him in their own home town. 


Total No. of members in Sept., 1918 

Total No. of members in good standing, 
Sept., 1919 

Average attendance at each meeting 

National contribution to Child-Welfare . . . 

Establishment of local Child-Welfare 
a Ne ge acon 5. dds 005s a0 aus a 

Added to local treasury 

Contributed to Wendell House food pro- 
ducts to the amount of..............15 Ibs. 

Carried on a cocoa distribution at the school 
at the estimated cost of 89 cents a day for 
23 days, at a total cost of $20.47 to date and 
turning over a surplus of supplies to the 
amount of $15.00, donated to the School 
and cash balance of $2.20, donated to the 
local Child-Welfare Fund. 


What is considered by all as our greatest 
work of the year is the establishing of a local 
Child-Welfare Fund in this school. 

It is planned to add to this fund from time to 
time and it is earnestly hoped that this fund will 
be unreservedly used for the purpose for which it 
was founded, namely, that no child shall be 
kept from school for want of necessary equip- 
ment, which parent or guardian might be un- 
able to furnish at just that time. They will be 
given outright or as a loan, as the persons 
benefited may elect. Do not, we beg of you, 
hesitate to use this fund, and thereby handicap 
the child by causing it, through a foolish pride, 
to lose even a single study. 

The Cohasset Parent-Teacher Association 
was host at an all-day conference of the Asso- 
ciations of Hull and Wollaston. 

This conference was a great opportunity for 
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the Cohasset Association to learn methods of 
the organizations that exist in neighboring 
communities. 


AMERICANIZATION 


Massachusetts Communities to Have Aid From 
State 


The announcement is made from Boston 
that the State Board of Education will put into 
immediate operation the Americanization act 
passed this year by the State legislature. This 
bill provided that any city or town may apply 
through the university extension department of 
the State Board of Education for aid in forming 
Americanization classes, with approval of local 
school committees. 


The Act 


To promote Americanization through the 
education of adult persons unable to use the 
English language. 

Section 1. The board of education, here- 
inafter called the board, acting through the 
department of university extension, authorized, 
with the codperation of the several cities and 
towns, to promote and provide for the education 
of persons over twenty-one years of age, who are 
unable to speak, read and write the English 
language, and to provide teachers and super- 
visors in Americanization work. 

Section 2. Any city or town desiring to ob- 
tain the benefits of this act may apply therefore 
to the board, shall conduct the educational work 
herein provided for in conjunction with the 
board and shall be entitled to receive from the 
commonwealth, at the expiration of each school 
year and on the approval of the board one half 
of the sums expended by it in carrying out the 
provisions hereof. Teachers and _ supervisors 
who are employed by cities and towns for the 
above purpose shall be chosen and their com- 
pensation shall be fixed by the local school 
committee, subject to the approval of the board. 

Section 3. In the schools and classes con- 
ducted hereunder, such instruction shall be 
given in the English language, in the fundamental 
principles of government, and in other subjects 
adapted to fit the scholars for American citizen- 
ship, as shall receive the joint approval of the 
local school committee and of the board. The 
said schools and classes may be held in public- 
school buildings, in industrial establishments, 
or in such other places as may be approved by 
the local school committee and by the board. 

Section 4. For the purposes of this act the 
board may expend during the present fiscal 
year such sum, not exceeding ten thousand 
dollars, as may hereafter be appropriated, and 
thereafter may expend such sums as may an- 


, nually be appropriated. 
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APPARENT PROGRESS 


WaRD Srx PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION, 
GLOUCESTER, Mass. 

A Comparative Three Years’ Record 
Number of Members 
1917-1918—Total 134, of whom 

1918-1919— ‘' 425,‘ “* oF 19 7 
1919-1920.“ Gor,“ “. «sags are “ 

Three years ago each pupil was represented 
by about one fourth of a parent. 

Two years ago each pupil was represented 
by about four fifths of a parent, while this year, 
after a two days’ contest, each pupil is repre- 
sented by one whole parent and one-seventh of his 
other one. 


14 were men. 


New ASSOCIATIONS 


Winthrop Mothers’ Club; Mothers’ Club of 
Central Square Congregational Church of 
Bridgewater. 


Bru I 


PROPOSED M ASSACHUSETTS HEALTH EDUCATION 
Law, October, 1919 


1. The Department of Education, after con- 
sultation with State Department of Health, shall 
establish minimum rules and regulations and 
courses of instruction for the teaching of health 
education in the public schools and the normal 
schools of the commonwealth. This _ shall 
include instruction in personal and community 
health, and in physical activities related to 
healthful living and normal recreation. 

2. The commissioner of education, with the 
approval of the Board of Education, shall 
appoint a director of health education, with 
necessary associates, who shall be qualified to 
supervise and direct the work of health education 
and physical activity. 

3. The director of health education shall, 
under the supervision of the commissioner of 
education, work in close coéperation with the 
school physicians, public health officers and civic 
agencies in promoting child welfare. 

4. The school committees in cities and towns, 
or groups of towns, shall appoint a supervisor 
of health education, with necessary associates, 
who shall, under the direction of the school 
committee, establish, supervise and _ direct 
systematic courses of instruction in health and 
physical activity. 

5. Each city and town, or group of towns, 
shall furnish adequate instruction and super- 
vision to provide each pupil with a minimum of 
60 minutes of systematic health instruction, 
physical exercise, and recess play during each 
school day. The school committee may arrange 
for the use of the school buildings and grounds 
after regular school hours as community centers 
for the promotion of healthy recreation. 

6. The state shall appropriate annually to 
the State Department of Education a minimum 
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of 3 cents per year per child (six to eighteen 
years of age) for the promotion, supervision and 
inspection of health instruction and directed 
activity. 


MICHIGAN 


Battle Creek has twelve parent-teacher 
associations, all very enthusiastic over the work. 
The council of presidents meet regularly. 

A dental clinic has been opened and though 
at first the men were not sure of the value of it, 
all are now most enthusiastic. 


MISSISSIPPI 
BELZONI WOMEN ORGANIZE 


Form Parent-Teacher Association to. Further 
Education 


At a meeting of about forty ladies and four 
gentlemen in the high-school building a parent- 
teacher organization was perfected with Mrs. 
J. A. Wadlington as.president; The following 
resolutions were read and adopted: 

Immediate affiliation with the Mississippi 
Branch National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations. 

That this body go on record at its initial 
meeting as favoring unqualifiedly a new high 
school building for the town of Belzoni. 

That an effort be made to the consummation of 
a more thorough understanding between teacher 
and parent. 

That Belzoni has a right to expect a school the 
equal of any in the state. 

That we shall use our whole influence to keep 
our boys and girls in school until they have 
completed the curriculum. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION PROGRAM AMORY 
PuBLIC SCHOOLS 


The “Nine Months’ Objectives’ of the 
Parent-Teacher Association of the Amory 
Public Schools is quite the best thing of the 
kind that we have read. We _ congratualte 
Supt. Joseph E. Gibson and his splerdid corps 
of workers on the content and arrangement of 
this practical and complete program. For the 
benefit of other ambitious teachers and com- 
munities we publish the scheme in full. 


Library Committee's Nine Months’ Objective 


1. The furnishing of our library room with a 
large Mission table and Mission chairs and with 
suitable carpeting and pictures. 2. The pro- 
curing of at least 1,000 selected volumes. 3. 
The subscribing for several copies each of the 
leading magazines and papers. 4. The publica- 
tion of lists of books suitable for children. 
5. The initiation of a movement to secure for 
Amory, if possible, a Carnegie Public Library. 
6. The furnishing of a reliable person to act as 
school librarian during certain hours of the day. 
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7. The encouragement of the reading habit 
among the boys and girls and of the people of 
the town generally. Committee: Mrs. C. M. 
Davis, Mrs. C. P. Alexander, Mrs. T. P. Willis. 


Health and Sanitation Committee's Nine Months’ 
Objective 


1. A general survey of the sanitary conditions 
of the town which effect children. 2. Promotion 
of a health crusade. 3. Promotion of the dental 
inspection, and the providing of some means 
whereby children of limited means may have im- 
portant dental work. 4. Medical inspection and 
the providing of means whereby children of 
limited means may have necessary medical 
attention. 5. Distribution of all kinds of im- 
portant health literature to be gotten from the 
government health department. Committee: 
Mrs. C. B. Baker, chairman. 


Play Ground and Athletic Committee's Nine 
Months’ Objective 


1. Stressing the importance of the play life. 
2. Securing by subscription and donation, and 
by other ways, of money for swings, see-saws and 
material for an out-door gymnasium. 3. The 
encouragement of the athletic spirit in the town 
and the school. 4. Furthering physical educa- 
tion in the school. Committee: Miss Louise 
Burkitt, chairman. 


Social and Entertainment Committee’s Nine 
Months’ Objective 


I. The supervision of an occasional social for 
the older pupils, and the giving of Hallowe’en, 
Valentine and Easter parties for the younger 
pupils. The giving of community Xmas tree. 
2. Assistance in home-talent plays and minstrels. 
3. Assistance in putting over the Lyceum Course 
and the Chautauqua. 4. Assistance and en- 
couragement of the Boy Scouts and Camp Fire 
Girls programs. Committee: Miss Etta Dozier, 
chairman. 


Municipal Committee's Nine Months’ Objective 


1. A survey of the conditions of the town 
affecting boys and girls of school age, five to 
twenty-one. 2. Codperation with the com- 
missioners in enforcing child-welfare laws, and 
the bringing to their attentiona ny further 
laws that may be needed to make conditions in 
Amory the best for rearing boys and girls. 3. 
Coéperation with the management of the picture 
show in bringing of the better order of films. 
4. Supervision of city clean-up days. 5. As- 
certaining the reasons for keeping from school 
boys and girls of school age, who have the right 
to the advantages of the school and who will 
be charges for the courts and the charities of 
the public if they are not given the right train- 
ing. 6. The keeping from the town of street 


carnivals, or other morally undesirable Shows or 
influences. Committee: Mrs. G. S. Bryan, 
chairman. 


Publicity Committee’s Nine Months’ Objective 


I. Publication of programs and writing up 
meetings of the Association. 2. Notification of 
every member having a telephone of each meet- 
ing. 3. The keeping of the minutes of each 
meeting and the notification of members who 
may be appointed on committees. 4. The 
assisting of all committees in work being under- 
taken and the informing the public through the 
press and otherwise as to what these different 
committees are doing. 5. The keeping the 
association informed as to what is being done 
elsewhere by similar associations. Committee: 
Mrs. H. O. Crump, Mrs. A. S. Gilbert, Miss 
Anna Milam. 


Program Committee's Nine Months’ Objective 


1. Planning of the regular programs in a way 
calculated to arouse the greatest interest; each 
program to stress some especial phase of school 
improvement activity. 2. The notification of 
each member on the program, at least two weeks 
before the date of the program. 3. The pre- 
sentation of one evening special program during 
the year. 4. Arranging for ‘‘Parent’s Day” 
at the school for some day in the spring. 5. 
The bringing in of especially trained speakers 
to address the Parent-Teacher Association. 
Committee: Miss Maude Mabry, chairman. 


MISSOURI 


The Kansas City council of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher associa- 
tions has adopted the following standard of 
excellence for its 56 associations. No circle is 
standardized unless it can say ‘“‘yes’’ to all the 
eight conditions: 

1. Fifty active members. 

2. Each department of the council represented 
by an active chairman in the circle. 

3. Each chairman must hold a program during 
the year, setting forth the value of the depart- 
ment and report it to the council chairman. 

4. Names and addresses of officers and chair- 
men must be sent to the council, state and 
national corresponding secretary and the state 
treasurer immediately after election. 

5. At least one subscription to the CHILD 
WELFARE MAGAZINE and one to the Missouri 
School Journal for the association. 

6. Founders day must be observed at the 
February meeting. 

7. A donation to the council. 

8. At least one social evening meeting during 
the year. 

The state branch has adopted a standard for 
A, B, C, and D circles, which soon will be 
printed. One of its most important require- 
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nts will be that the circle must devote all 
regular programs to some phase of child 
lfare, since nothing could be more incongruous 
‘ian a Parent-Teacher Association which has 
turned itself into a literary club or some other 
t outside of the work for which it is organized. 
Washington, Mo., folks, with the assistance 
{ Miss Jennie Hildenbrandt, president of the 
Louis district, have organized a Parent- 
jeacher Association. It has increased ‘its mem- 
bership to 57 and applied for membership in the 
congress. Miss Estelle Biddle is secretary. 

Mrs. George Plattenberg, state vice-president, 
organized a Parent-Teacher Association at 
Kahoka, with Rev. S. O. Borland as president; 
Mrs. E. H. Stewart, first vice-president; Supt. 
Price L. Collier, second vice-president; Mrs. 
W. T. Leslie, secretary, and Henry Muhrer, 
treasurer. They have sent in dues for 62 
members. Dues are 10 cents a member a year. 
Someone once asked our national president how 
we do so much on such small dues. She replied, 
‘Because we do only one thing, child welfare; 
and every member is consecrated to the work.” 
Which is quite true. Nature has consecrated 
every man and woman to child welfare. 

Karnes school district has begun its second 
weighing and measuring of children under 
school age, with the physical examination by 
physicians. There are 601 children under 
school age there and 376 already have been 
examined. Many parents have taken steps to 
carry out the advice they received as to how to 
bring their children up to government standard. 
One woman who had lost five children at weaning 
age, made a mistake in the date and brought 
her one living child to the school too late to be 
examined for the first work. She was so dis- 
tressed that a special examination was given her 
little one. When asked what she fed the 
children, she said, ‘‘Oh, just what the rest of us 
have.” When the physician explained to her 
that this was dangerous, without really telling 
her why the others died, which would have been 
too cruel, she and her husband were very grateful, 
and said they would carry out instructions as to 
feeding. If the mother had been a member of a 
good Parent-Teacher Association, she would 
have heard talks about feeding babies, and some 
of the five might be alive today. 


{NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico has now forty-one parent-teacher 


associations on its roll. There is a great revival 
in interest since the war demands have ceased. 
We earnestly wish that the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
would provide speakers and workers to cover 
Our state. Personal visits would do so much 
good 


NEW JERSEY 
THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The nineteenth annual meeting in Newark 
of the New Jersey Congress brought delegates 
from every part of the state, many from rural 
districts, showing the deep interest developing 
in the work. The county reports were unusually 
good, being filled with practical suggestions. 
Real pride and satisfaction is felt by the board 
of managers in the spirit of codperation shown on 
the part of Associations to promote the spiritual, 
mental and physical welfare of the children of 
New Jersey. ' 

Only by Associations keeping in touch with 
cach other and in communication with the state 
officers can unity prevail and definite work be 
accomplished. 

The state president in her annual report, 
expressed gratification at the forward movement 
of the Congress, especially as during the war a 
number of Associations were dormant. These 
have reorganized, and parents are realizing the 
importance of the child. Many new Associations 
have been formed—47; affiliated club—1; 
number of new members 1,218, making a total of 
242 clubs and associations, representing over 
9,000 (nine thousand) paid members. 

The president attended 54 meetings—five 
with state departments, three with the New 
Jersey College for Women, two with National 
Conference of Social Workers. 

Ten calls for the president were answered by 
members of the board. The president attended 
ten county meetings, organizing two—Hunterdon 
and Somerset; traveled 676 miles in auto, 
received 182 letters, wrote 363 letters. Sent 
out 300 leaflets on the “Common Cold,” and 
500 programs for National Conference of Social 
Workers. The president reports: “The Congress 
has been called by the State Department of 
Hygiene to codperate in furthering the school 
lunch, as our particular part of work for the 
state.” 

We have become a part of the New Jersey 
Child-Welfare Council, and it is of great im- 
portance that we bring our influence to bear 
upon Congress, through its appropriation and 
educational committees, to place the Home 
Educational Division as a permanent part of the 
Bureau of Education. In New Jersey we have 
several thousand readers of the Home Course. 
The lessons taught in these homes will go far 
toward the formation of peace in our country 
and peace with other nations. 

The homes make the character of the nation 
more than the schools. One of the most impor- 
tant measures for the welfare of the child at the 
present time is the increase in teachers’ salaries. 
The teacher shortage is most alarming. The 
welfare of children certainly demands that the 
State Congress take up this matter in an ener- 
getic way, encouraging young people to enter 
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the teaching profession. Should inspire tax- 
payers to realize that the welfare of the nation 
depends on the right training of youth and money 
must not be spared when needed for this purpose. 

Mrs. W. Downs, second vice president and 
chairman of legislation, was chosen for chairman 
of Back to the School and Stay in School work 
in our state by the Council of National Defense. 

Our Bulletin has been issued monthly, keeping 
our associations in close touch with the work all 
over the State. We need at least three sub- 
scriptions to our Bulletin in each association to 
carry on the work. 

The Congress has been working for better 
films for children, and has a list of fine films for 
children on hand. 

Our assistance financially was given before 
the Appropriation Committee at Trenton, and 
has also been given to the New Jersey College 
for Women. Your president was invited to 
choose a New Jersey day at the National Head- 
quarters in Washington. 


HUNTERDON COUNTY. 


Flemington Parent-Teacher Association was 
organized nearly eight years ago as the Home 
and School League. It was very active and 
urged many good things, chief among them, the 
addition of a home economics department to 
the high-school course. Like many associations, 
interest waned after a time and the usual diffi- 
culty of getting people out to hear school prob- 
lems discussed was experienced. 

In 1917 there was a splendid revival of interest 
and attendance. Afternoon meetings—with a 
nursery for little ones—were inaugurated. 
Experienced educators and progressive mothers 
talked at these meetings, at which two hundred 
and fifty parents and friends registered. A 
Mothers’ Room banner and a room gift were 
awarded to rooms having most visitors. 

Evening meetings were held at times. As 
this was war year and many Red Cross and 
other patriotic programs were being carried out, 
it seemed wise to reduce evening meetings in 
number. Mary C. C. Bradford, then president 
of the National Congress Mothers, addressed 
and delighted an audience of over four hundred 
in March, 1918. That this meeting was an 
inspiration was proven by the great number of 
mothers who later referred to helps gained. 
This meeting was made the occasion of a recep- 
tion to the teachers who preferred the time to 
September when so many are new and getting 
their bearings as it were. 

In April, 1918, Dr. David Ruedden addressed 
a meeting of over four hundred—Liberty Loan 
combining with the Association—on problems 
of modern education. 

In May, 1918, the association, which had 
never been organized or paid dues, voted to join 
the State and National Congress, the annual 


dues being 25 cents per capita. Eighty four 
members joined at once and now there are one 
hundred paid-up members. Every one inter- 
ested in school or education is counted as a 
member however, and urged to attend all 
meetings. 

A Mothers’ Circle was formed to meet after 
the regular general meetings for discussion of 
child problems. This was particularly successful! 
in the interest around. Quantities of literature 
were given out by a live committee. The value 
of this distribution was attested by more than 
forty mothers asking for duplicate leaflets etc., 
for friends. Shortage of coal for heat and 
many difficulties were met by the Mothers 
Congress. Talks by teachers on Red Cross, 
Girl Scouts, etc., were given. A mother of 
eight children came to give her experiences. 
Demonstrations in class work made one inter- 
esting program. 

The Health Club was put into the school at 
the request of the association, equipment for 
serving lunch or hot dishs in grammar school 
was begun upon suggestion of the principal 
whose vision saw the many failures due to poor 
nutrition. 

Through the efforts of the Child-Welfare 
Committee, which was organized by the Parent- 
Teacher Association and coéperated with the 
Woman’s Club, a combination school and com- 
munity nurse was hired, February, 1919, the 
salary being paid by Board of Education, 
woman’s club and Red Cross. 

The aim of the Parent-Teacher Association 
at all times has been to inspire educational 
interest and progress. It has been felt that all 
executive work should be done by the board. 
In all that was attempted the codperation of 
the board was first sought and secured. 

Many active and earnest associations are at 
work in the county and two able keeping teachers 
are organizing wherever they can. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The State Educational Association met in 
Raleigh in November. The North Carolina 
Branch National Congress Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations invited Mrs. J. E. Anderws, 
president of Georgia Congress, to represent 
them on their program. 

She spoke on the regular program and was 
requested to speak before Department meetings. 

One of special interest was the Department of 
County and City Superintendents, where 360 
were assembled to discuss their work. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Birdsboro Parent-Teacher Association 
reports a membership of 355. It is using its 
efforts to have a supervisor of music in the 
public schools. During Christmas week, a 
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community tree in celebration was held. It 
was a splendid success. The majority of the 
people were brought in social contact with each 
other on Christmas Eve and sang old but beauti- 
ful Christmas carols. The association stimu- 
lated interest in its work by holding its meetings 
during the summer months in a large and easily 
accessible field. These meetings took the form 
of a picnic and were very successful. The 
association, seeing the need of first-aid cabinets 
in the schools, installed a cabinet in each of the 
three school buildings, giving teachers definite 
instruction for the use of these. The association 
is constantly growing and they intend to make it 
a vital factor in the town and to assist in making 
the town better both socially and educationally. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Superintendent Shaw, codperating with the 
federal government, had. planned a _ Better 
Rural Schools drive to be held last fall. A 
blizzard, intensely cold weather and deep snow 
made it impossible to travel with automobiles 
and all speakers were returned to their homes 
to return in the spring and complete the work 
as planned for October. 

Mrs. Kenaston has sent to all organizations 
urging gifts for Child-Welfare Day and donations 
for the payment of the headquarters in Wash- 
ington. 

The South Dakota Branch of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations will hold Child-Welfare Conferences 
each year in connection with the State Education 
Association which meets in the autumn. The 
annual convention will be held in the spring. 
Watertown has sent a most cordial invitation 
for the 1920 convention which has been accepted. 

One county council has been organized. 

Mrs. H. R. Kenaston has accepted the chair- 
manship of thrift for the ninth District which 
covers North and South Dakota, Minnesota 
and Montana. 


TENNESSEE 


The eighth annual session of Tennessee Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, held in Knoxville October 30-31 and 
November 1, was the most successful in the 
history. Royal welcome was given the members 
by Knoxville and by men and women ranking 
high as statesmen and educators. 

The power of organized motherhood expressed 
through the agencies of the Mothers Congress 
and the Parent-Teacher associations, was the 
theme developed in the initial session of the 
Tennessee Congress of Mothers and the State 
Parent-Teacher Associations held at the Broad 
Street Methodist Episcopal church. 

Mrs. Crutcher, after saying that she was 
grateful for the undisguised hospitality of the 
men and women of Knoxville, read her message 


to the congress as its state president, and gave 
the annual report. 

“The National Congress of Mothers was 
founded to reach every home and to help all 
who had the care of children. The organiza- 
tion of Mothers’ Circles and Parent-Teachers’ 
associations is but a means to the end of reaching 
homes and giving to them the vision of the great- 
ness of their work in child nature and practical 
suggestions as to how to develop right standards 
of life for all their children. 

“In working toward the solution of the prob- 
lems that confront us and the aims and purposes 
of this organization the National Congress of 
Mothers has created a number of departments 
working under able chairmen. 


“Stay IN SCHOOL”’ 


“Let our slogan be ‘Back to school, stay in 
school, and train for the future!’’’ she said. 
“If good government is to continue with us it is 
high time that we raised the standard of in- 
telligence among our people. The hope of-our 
race is in the childhood of today which means the 
citizenship of tomorrow.” 

Friday’s program of the Mothers Congress 
was full of interesting features, the most out- 
standing of which were the address by Dr. M. 
V. O’Shea, the noted orator, lecturer and teacher 
of the University of Wisconsin; the address of 
Governor A. H. Roberts and the address of Dr. 
Harry H. Clark, of the University of Tennessee. 

Governor Roberts, whose address was de- 
livered during the morning session Friday, was 
in general on the subject which he is emphasizing 
in eloquent lectures from one end of Tennessee 
to the other—law and order. Governor Rob- 
erts, in his address before the Mothers Congress 
and in other addresses he is making, delivers 
a great message. 

Governor Roberts’ address, while brief, was 
to the point and emphasized the importance of 
women’s influence in the unsettled conditions 
of the present. 

Address—“ Responsibility of Parents,” Mrs. 
Milton P. Higgins. 


Wise Words of Speakers at Convention 


Prof. W. E. Nuller, superintendent of city 
schools: When bodies of people are united they 
can accomplish anything. The spirit of co- 
éperation displayed in the Parent-Teacher work 
is a sure indication of the success of the or- 
ganization. 

“It is the duty of the citizens not only to 
pay taxes for educational purposes, provide 
funds for the schools, but they must also keep 
informed as to the needs of the schools and the 
trend of modern education,’’ he said. 

“* As we look at the children in the schools we 
know that they are the supreme American prob- 
lem of today. In some ways I am glad of the 
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strife and unrest that has visited this country, 
because it has taught us as nothing else could 
that we have to begin with the child and see 
that he is trained in the way he should go. 

“In Knoxville there is a strong sentiment for 
the schools and the teachers of the city rely more 
than ever before on the Parent-Teachers’ 
associations. Now that you women have the 
vote, go after what you need for the schools. 
Civil and municipal betterment can come 
through the proper exercise of the ballot. The 
heart of every school teacher in the city is with 
you today, and will be throughout your whole 
session.” 

Prof. D. S. Burleson, Secretary East Tennessee 
Educational Association: ‘‘As secretary of the 
East Tennessee Education association I can 
assure you that we appreciate your kindness in 
inviting the teachers to be present at your 
meetings. It is most fitting and appropriate 
that these two associations should meet at the 
same time. The ladies of this organization have 
done much to bring the home and the school 
together. One of the biggest things that we 
can do is to find some way to bridge the great 
gulf that exists between the home and the school. 
It is the rarest thing in the world that a parent 
visits the schoolroom. If we accomplish what 
we want, it will have to be through your sympa- 
thetic codperation. I believe that your or- 
ganization is one of the best that has ever been 
started in the state. 

“Tf the school succeeds as it should we shall 
have to make a home out of it. The children 
stay in the schools during the most important 
period of their life. This is especially true in 
the rural schools. The city schools are far 
ahead of the rural schools. 

“The city schools continue at least 167 days 
out of the year, while the rural schools some- 
times continue 100 days, and sometimes not 
that long. The average monthly salary for 
rural school teachers is $46.41. They are 
usually young and inéxperienced boys and girls. 
Some of them barely get their certificates to 
teach. Some of them hold temporary certifi- 
cates, and they are of the second class. One 
appalling fact is that there were more of these 
temporary certificates issued this year than 
ever before. Many of the schools can’t even 
get this kind of teachers. I know that many 
of the schools have not even opened this year. 
‘The average value of the buildings for the 
country schools, including the lot, the house, 
the equipment and everything about the place 
is about $1,341. If we made the same kind of 
provision for the families of the state, it would 
mean that a family of six had about $84 in 
housing property. Over 77 per cent. of the 
children of East Tennessee are in the rural dis- 
tricts, and they are greatly affected by these 
schools. I want you women to go into the 
progress and better schools. Send out in the 
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rural districts an’ push your organization, ua j! 
it covers all of East Tennessee.”’ 

Judge Wright: “I am afraid that the Amer: +p 
people do not appreciate the public scho-!, 
he said. “It is the hope of the life of the nati. 4, 
The success and policies of the future of this 
country will depend on the education of ‘he 
masses of the people. Every citizen is granicd 
by law the same equal rights and has the same 
privilege to make the laws and to claim their 
protection and advantages.”’ 

“T favor the rigid enforcement of the com- 
pulsory school law. “I hope that we can do 
more than have the children go to school. | 
want to have libraries in every school, and a 
circulating library so that they can read of the 
achievements of great men and women and 
may have their lives as an inspiration for 
success.” 

Miss Martha Thomas, Extension Division, 
University of Tennessee: ‘‘It takes a life ex- 
perience to make a home economics teacher,” 
declared Miss Thomas in her address, “so you 
mothers need not be surprised if you often 
have poorly qualified home economics teachers. 
You can’t expect to teach a girl home-making in 
a four-year college course. It takes a lifetime to 
produce a home-maker. One thing you must 
remember, though: it’s your fault and you must 
have both patience and sympathy. The teach- 
ing of home-making should not begin in school— 
it should begin by the time a child is six months 
old. Both boys and girls need the fundamental 
training in home-making which only homes can 
give, and many of them do not get it. 

“For this reason, I beg of you, have sym- 
pathy for your home economics teacher. If 
she makes mistakes which your long experience 
has taught you may be corrected by different 
methods, tell her about it. Let her come 
into your home and help her get the practical 
experience she needs. There’s no home eco- 
nomics teacher so bad that she can not help 
some, so don’t hurt her work by criticizing her to 
your children. If she gives them home work 
which is impractical in your home, don’t tell 
them not to do it. Let them try it and then at 
your parent-teacher meetings have her present 
and talk the matter over. You may be wrong 
or she may be wrong. The thing to do is to 
find the fault and correct it.” 

Dr.*O’Shea: ‘‘ The day has passed when we can 
say that parents are alone responsible for chil- 
dren,” said Dr. O’Shea in his address Friday 
afternoon. “I believe that three fourths of 
the things that have influence in developing them 
are outside of the home. Man has become 


a gregarious animal and he is more and more 
coming under the influences and the jurisdic- 
tion of the crowd—the community. The young 
are particularly susceptible to the influence of the 
crowd. Parents do not realize this, I am afraid, 
and very often they do not make allowances for 
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e influence of the crowd in the lives of their 

ildren. 
‘‘Most parents would like to think that their 
jildren study their wishes and govern their 
ts accordingly. What really happens in this: 
iildren study the customs of their crowd and 
every way possible comply with them. On 

.e face of the thing this does not sound right, 
but remember, children have to spend more of 
‘heir lives with their crowd than they do their 
parents, 

“T do not try to keep my children from going 
to motion pictures, dances and other things which 
the children of their crowd go to. I know that 
nature says to them: ‘Find out what others of 
your group are doing and do it.’ If I were to 
prohibit it I would not only be making them go 
contrary to nature, but I would, by this pro- 
hibitive measure, make them desire to do it 
more keenly then ever. The thing we must do to 
meet the problem is to make our motion pic- 
tures, our social gatherings and community 
life wholesome enough for our young people 
to attend without injury. 

“To my mind what we need most is a deeper 
understanding of child nature. Experiments, 
particularly certain recent ones, have proven 
over and over that whatever comes into the 
mind will find expression in action at once in 
child life. In the case of adults the thought 
has its influence and very often immediate 
action is inhibited by reason or will power. 
Experiments have shown, however, that prac- 
tically every thought causes slight action at 
least. One of the most interesting of these is 
performed by placing a delicate instrument on 
the throat over the voice box and asking the 
subject to close his eyes and think over care- 
fully the words of a favorite poem. Invariably 
the vocal cords form the actions necessary for 
producing the words as they pass through the 
mind. Even the subject often doubts that 
this is true, but it is. This shows, briefly, the 
manner in which the mind puts whatever comes 
to it into some kind of action. 

‘Feeble-minded children do things in a con- 
scious way. In fact the first sign of feeble- 
mindedness is the failure to do automatically an 
oft repeated action. Nine tenths of all child 
action, and a large percentage of adult action, 
is done subconsciously, you know. Under- 
standing these rules as intelligent parents and 
teachers do they apply it to the everyday life 
of the child. 


‘A long while ago, when I began teaching | 


school, it was the custom to write rules of the 
school on the blackboard. In fact an older 
teacher advised me to think of the most im- 
portant things my school children should not 
do and place rules on the board prohibiting them. 
This I, like other teachers of that day, did. 
Bui,"—the speaker broke off in apparent dis- 
tress, “let me ask you not to look at Mrs. 


Crutcher now—she has an expression on her 
face I should not like for you to see.” 

Immediately the members of the audience 
craned their necks to look and Mrs. Crutcher 
and Dr. O’Shea smiled triumphantly: 

“If you ladies were members of the school I 
taught long ago you would have to remain after 
this session and memorize verses of the Bible 
because you were disobedient. I am sure that 
at least 95 per cent. of you looked at Mrs. Crut- 
cher the moment I told you not to. It is human 
nature, particularly true in men and boys, I 
think, for the deepest thing in masculine nature 
is the instinct to resist a challenge. 

“You can see at any time from millions of 
concrete examples that by telling children not 
to do things you place the thought of doing it 
in their minds and Nature does the rest by her 
spontaneous reaction. A mother and _ her 
little son were sitting on the porch and a kitten 
was sleeping quietly on the steps. The little 
fellow got up to leave the porch and the mother 
said: ‘Don’t disturb kitty, Johnny’ and he 
immediately shot out his foot with the result 
that the ‘kitty’ was no longer sleeping and was 
no longer on the step. What the mother 
said verbally was ‘Don’t disturb kitty, Johnny.’ 
What she said .psychologically was ‘John, 
kick the cat.’ 

“The teacher, I believe has learned not to 
challenge more thoroughly then the parent has. 
Many parents are everlastingly challenging 
and a good many teachers haven’t yet learned 
not to do it. Both teachers and parents must 
study child nature and must govern children in 
a way that differs from the old order. And 
teacher or parent who does not understand the 
crowd, as well as the individual, can not deal 
with children properly.” 

Dr. O’Shea concluded his address with the 
statement that a positive and constructive 
method for handling children must take the 
place of the old, punitive and prohibitive method. 

“If I knew what causes fear, apprehension 
and worry in you and could constantly stimulate 
conditions which would keep you under them I 
could kill you physically. Recent studies 
have shown that these states influence the vital 
processes so strongly that if they are aroused 
constantly for a long enough period of time they 
will cause death. On the other hand, faith, 
hope and joy strengthen the vital processes 
and prolong not only life, but happiness and 
efficiency. 

“Ts there any need to say,” he concluded, 
“that the important thing to do in these troubled 
times is to promote the states of mind which 
make, not only for individual strength, but for 
community welfare?”’ 

Leland Hume, member of Nashville’s board 
of education, set forth the importance of educa- 
tion and school training in curing the industrial 
and social unrest of the country today. He em- 
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phasized also the importance of firmness in 
dealing with recreants and spoke of the unlimited 
influence of mothers in building a great nation. 

“We must serve notice on the Reds and on 
the bolshevik,’’ said Mr. Hume, “telling them 
that there is no room for them in this country. 
The deplorable thing is, however, that we have 
anarchists of another order which is almost 
as bad as they. This order is made up of 
native-born citizens of the United States who 
should love their country and help preserve it, 
but instead they are working with foreign 
anarchists to tear our government to pieces. 

“The solution for the problems can be nothing 
but education. Not merely school training by 
education of the head, hand and heart. Book 
learning alone is of little value, but with vo- 
cational training as well—it makes a happy, 
healthful combination. Even at that, how- 
ever, it is incomplete. The education of the 
heart must come along with the education of 
the head and hand. Iam glad that in Tennessee 
schools are required to have a certain number 
of verses from the Bible read each day.” 

Governor Roberts, in discussing the cause of 
the present unrest throughout the country, 
declared that men are forgetting God, that they 
are neglecting to carry out in their everyday 
activities the principles of the Bible and that 
a large number of them are trying to under- 
mine democratic government. 

He concluded his address with a strong ap- 
peal for the help of mothers throughout the 
state in the great law and order movement and 
emphasized the importance of Americanization. 

Dr. Harry H. Clark, of the University of 
Tennessee, declared that “there is all the dif- 
ference in the world in unionized teachers and 
teachers who are not unionized.” The dis- 
tinction come out he said in the general attitude 
of the groups. The teacher who belongs to 
a union is like the cog in a great machine and his 
actions are governed accordingly. The teacher 
who does not belong to a union, if he has native 
ability, is able to pursue 


BETTER FILMS 


Following this Mrs. Willis Hitzing, of Mem- 
phis, chairman of the better films committee. 

“There are here in Knoxville 30,000 slides on 
the science of agriculture, rural schools, interior 
scenes, school grounds, home economics and 
other subjects to be loaned in this state through 
the division of extension at the University of 
Tennessee, which is acting as an agent of the 
United States department of agriculture. Mr. 
W. A. Schoenfeld, of the division of extension, 
will loan slides to rural school teachers, officers 
of parent-teachers’ associations and other 
rural leaders without charge for a period of 
two weeks or longer for we would like to be as 
great a benefit to the parent-teacher associations 
as possible.” 
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Mrs. T. F. Kelley, Memphis: “If women hay. 
extended the walls of their home it is becaus: 
their children, by the influence of modern con- 
ditions, are staying less and less in the home. 
Today she has gone out to become intereste! 
in schools because she must follow her children 
where they go to receive training. She must 
follow them out into the community, where 
they go for amusement, and she must follow 
them into everything that attracts them, 
whether it is within the four walls of her house 
or not. 

“The moment your little child crosses a street 
on its way to school that street becomes your 
street. It is your duty to make it clean and 
your duty to regulate laws governing the speed 
of vehicles which threaten the life of your 
child. All organizations reported activity in 
such campaigns as the Red Cross, Liberty loan, 
thrift stamp, allied relief, war orphan and other 
war work organizations saw fit to conduct. 
Brief reports on donations to these campaigns, 
work in Americanization, public health, baby 
measuring, medical inspection in schools, better 
moving pictures, school lunch rooms and re- 
lated activities were spoken of in a general way 
and in many cases were reported on in detail. 

One of the striking features of these reports 
was the fact that a number of small towns and 
country communities in all parts of the state 
are forming parent-teacher organizations and 
are taking up child-welfare, public health and 
community improvement measures. 


CHATTANOOGA REPRESENTED 


Chattanooga, for the first time, has repre- 
sentatives at the State Mothers’ Corgress. 
In spite of the newness to affairs of the congress 
delegates from Knoxville’s sister city in East 
Tennessee, were of unusual interest to the 
audience. Mrs. Herman Ferger, president of 
the Chattanooga Central Council of parent- 
teachers’ associations, gave briefly a sketch of 


_ the way Chattanooga women, assisted by promi- 


nent men’s organizations, secured for their 
schools 20 per cent. of their city’s funds instead 
of the 3 per cent. alloted to the schools previously. 
When the school budget was raised to $400,000 
every teacher received a raise in salary. The 
ones who were getting the smallest salaries were 
given large raises, while those getting higher 
salaries received smaller raises. An effort is 
now being made, to secure year round pay_for 
school teachers. 


HOME AND SCHOOL GARDEN WORK. 


Miss Wright, of Chattanooga, gave a report 
on the city’s school and home garden work. 
The work has been in progress for five 
years, but for the two past years it has been 
carried on particularly as war work. During 
the past summer ten teachers were employed 
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n garden work and under their supervision 
-000 gardeners, who tilled approximately 
5,000 gardens, were trained. The value of 
garden products was estimated at least $17,000. 
Sixty-five vacant lots were put under cultiva- 
tion and a total of 212 acres was put in gardens 
during the season. The report of the White 
ifaven parent-teacher association was the best 
presented by rural associations. The White 
Haven school is eight miles from Memphis and 
its school is built on one of the most interesting 
modern plans. The 19 rooms of the building 
are all on first floor and the school is the proud 
possessor of the only gymnasium in Shelby 
county school (excepting, of course, those in 
cities). Another feature of the White Haven 
report was the statement that in the nine years 
of the association’s work it has missed only two 
meetings and that these were missed because the 
schoolhouse was destroyed by fire and members 
had to postpone gatherings which they sought 
a suitable meeting place. 


Lenoir City Gets Gym 


The Lenoir City association, although one 
of the youngest in the congress, made one of 
the best reports of the afternoon. The associa- 
tion is working for a $6,000 gymnasium for its 
school and is well on its way to securing it. The 
mayor of the city has given $2,000 toward the 
gymnasium, the school children have raised 
$1,000 and the parent-teachers’ association 
is working to secure the remainder. 


A New ERA IN EDUCATIONAL WorK 


Dr. E. B. Bryan, who as president of Colgate 
university, and as the holder of other important 
offices has had opportunity to see practically all 
kinds of organizations for community and in- 
dividual welfare, declared in his address that 
the splendid coéperation being developed be- 
tween parent-teacher organizations and schools 
is meaning a new era in educational work. 

The school has fallen short of doing what it 
should along many lines,” declared Dr. Bryan, 
“but when the home comes in to help it many 
faults can be corrected. The revolutionary 
changes in child -training, discoveries regarding 
the proper care of the child and the recent studies 
of child nature make this codperation necessary. 
We are realizing that the hoem, alone, is help- 
less, and that the school, alone, is helpless. To- 
gether, however, they can not only bring about 
the right sort of atmospheres for the community, 
but they can efficiently handle other problems 
of training and caring for children. 

“It has been truly said that the first step 
toward doing good is good will. This is not 
enough. To do good one must have knowledge 
and wisdom. More mistakes have been made 
from this lack of knowledge and wisdom than 
from any other cause. Amateur teachers 
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naturally do more harm than good. They may 
have all the good will inthe world, but they are 
lacking in the two great assets which must ac- 
company it in accomplishing good—knowledge 
and wisdom.” 

Dr. Bryan concluded his address with a plea 
for more careful study of the school on the part 
of parents and for a closer study of the home on 
part of teachers. Coéperation and knowl-- 
edge of each other will lead the school and the 
home to solving the problems which confront 
them, he declared. 


CuuRCH WILL BE HELPED BY MOTHERS’ 
CONGRESS 


Rev. C. K. Wingo stated that the subjects 
taken up at the congress and the important 
discussions of child life will be of great value to 
his congregation in meeting the needs of its 
children. 

“There is no line dividing the time when a 
child may be a citizen and the time when he 
may not be one,” declared F. M. Darnall, 
head of the Junior Red Cross department of the 
southern division. ‘‘The Junior Red Cross has 
as one of its chief objects the teaching of true 
Americanism and the development of the 
highest order of American citizens.”’ 

Following his address delegates from Hamil- 
ton county rose to declare that 100 per cent. of 
their county schools are members of the Junior 
Red Cross. ; 

Mrs. Eugene Crutcher, of Nashville, was 
unanimously elected president of the Tennessee 
Mothers’ Congress for the two ensuing years. 

Mrs. Crutcher, through her past service as 
president of the congress, has endeared herself 
to child-welfare work in all parts of the state to 
such an extent that her election was expected 
by the entire gathering even before her nomina- 
tion was announced. 

Other officers, who were also elected un- 
animously, are: Mrs. A. H. Roberts, Nashville, 
honorary vice-president; Mrs. Ed. Houk, of 
Knoxville, vice-president for East Tennessee; 
Miss Alice Wilson, of Maury country, vice- 
president for Middle Tennessee; Mrs. Lloyd 
Hopper, or Memphis, vice-president of West 
Tennessee; Mrs. Elizabeth M. Lauderbach, 
of Chattanooga, secretary; Mrs. Alice Cloyd, 
of Nashville, treasurer; Mrs. M. S. Harmon, 
of Bristol, historian and Mrs. Aleck Irvin, of 
Nashville, auditor. 

Chattanooga invited the 1920 convention to 
meet there. 

Mrs. D. S. Chandler, of the McCallie School 
Parent-Teacher Association of Knoxville, Tenn., 
reports that in a membership of fifty, twenty 
one are already taking CaILD-WELFARE MAGa- 
zINE. This is a splendid record for the associa- 
tion. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of Neshoba, 
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though only one year old, has accomplished a 
great work. Under th@ efficient management 
of Mrs. G. G. DeMent, president, the Neshoba 
Association won ‘the membership prize of five 
dollars for securing the most paid members. 
149 members were secured. This Association 
entertained the Parent-Teacher Federation of 
the City and County schools. About 500 
‘guests were present. After a delightful pro- 
gram, a social half hour was enjoyed. This 
was one of the most enjoyable and successful 
meetings ever held in the county. Later, as 
funds were needed, this Association gave an 
entertainment and pie-supper which netted 
seventy dollars. Neshoba comes to the front 
in everything that is undertaken. The monthly 
meetings are well attended each month by pupils 
of different grades. 


TEXAS 


One of the largest, most gratifying, and 
altogether successful conventions for women 
ever held in the state of Texas was that of the 
eleventh annual conference of the Texas Con- 
gress of Mothers, which was held in Austin, 
November 5, 6 and 7. 

Mrs. E. A. Watters, state president, pre- 
sided at all meetings of the session, assisted by 
Mrs. J. W. Lee, of Wichita Falls, vice-president 
at large; Mrs. McAllister, of San Antonio, Mrs. 
Longnecker, of Houston, and Mrs. Barrickman, 
of Dallas, Mrs. H. B. Chamberlain of Hender- 
son, and Mrs. Yerb Hale, of San Marcos. 

The entire program for the three days and 
evenings was carried through without a hitch, 
and with few changes. Every meeting began 
and stopped on time. 

No listener or visitor to the convention could 
fail to be impressed with the tremendous im- 
port of the work of the organization, or the 
earnestness of purpose of the women making up 
the personnel. Substantial, far-sighted, ener- 
getic and spiritually minded are the good women 
who are working for the welfare of their sister 
women and children in the Lone Star state, 
and to them will belong the credit for many 
improvements, welcome changes and roader 
policies regarding conditions for women and 
children. 


MEN EXTEND PRAISE 


Scarcely a man who addressed the meeting 
(and there were many noted professors on the 
program) failed to comment on the splendid 
quality of the women themselves as well as of 
their work. 

The president of the first district, Mrs. 
C. J. Farrell, announced the reason for her 
absence by giving to the Congress of Mothers 
a life membership for the three weeks’ old daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth Romney Farrell. A telegram of 
congratulation and thanks was sent to Mrs. 
Farrell with the message that the banner for 
life memberships belonged to the first district. 


Et Paso WINs BANNER 


The banner for the largest number of individu>' 
members went to Mrs. J. G. McGrady, of §' 
Paso. 

Mrs. Ed. Kneeland, of Dallas, chairman o 
life memberships, brought a remarkable re 
port showing a total of sixty-seven life member- 
ships secured during the past year. Thirty 
two of these were in the first district, of whic) 
Fort Worth is a part. While in Austin, Mrs 
Kneeland secured several more life member 
ships, among them being Governor Hobby and 
President R. E. Vinson of the State University. 

The Fort Worth Council of Mothers also 
presented a life membership to its president, 
Mrs. Stanley Boykin. 


SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 


Important features of the Thursday morning 
session were the benefit of Parent-Teachers’ 
Associations to the school and community, as 
presented by Mrs. F. W. McAllister, state ex- 
tension chairman, of San Antonio; the necessity 
for observing the calendar days of the congress 
as presented by Mrs. M. H. Moore of Fort 
Worth; a county plan for child welfare by Mrs. 
H. Ross Patterson of San Antonio. 

Mrs. McAllister stressed the importance of 
scholarship funds as a great work for the Con- 
gress of Mothers and told of the Bexar county 
plan. 

Each Parent-Teacher club in the rural schools 
is to offer scholarships amounting to $25 a- 
piece to children needing instruction in the 
city high school. In addition to this plan, 
the Bexar County Teachers’ Association will 
award two scholarship funds of $250 each to a 
student at any higher institution in the state. 
The Bexar county club has also established a 
free circulating library at the county courthouse 
which contains reference books and books for 
children for circulation among those children 
not accessible to another library. 

Miss Long, of the College of Industrial Arts, 


“made a most delightful talk about the real 


beauty of simple homes and told in a way easily 
understood how much such homes could be had 
at little expense and the value of their environ- 
ment to the household and community. 

Governor Hobby made a strong plea for 
suffrage and increase of school funds to give 
every child at least six months of school every 
year. He expressed pride in being a life member 
of the Congress, as it stood for the things which 
were right and best. 

An interesting feature was a conference on 
women on school boards and the formation of a 
special department for school board women. 

The Texas Congress recommended one schoo! 
superintendent, for a group of counties and the 
abolition of ex-officer superintendents; equip- 
ment of rural and small town schools that every 
pupil may enjoy the opportunities of city chi - 
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dre with a parent-teacher association in every 
rur.’ school house; making the home a recreation 
centr for the children. 

Piesident Vinson, of the University of Texas, 


dealt largely with conditions of children in 
colleve life in which he declared that America 
was getting too institutional, that the school 
was divorced from the home too early in life, 
and boys and girls sent away from home to 


college too soon. Following the program, 
meribers of the university faculty held a re- 


ception for the Congress of Mothers. 

Dr. C. S. Potts, of the State University, 
made a plea for more men teachers, for a better 
class of teachers in the schools, for larger com- 


panionship of parents and children in the home, 
for playground and recreation facilities, properly 
supervised, and swimming pools open at the 
playground of the school every day in the year. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE SAN ANTONIO COUN- 
cIL OF MOTHERS AND PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS, FROM NOVEMBER 
I, 1918 TO NOVEMBER I, 

1919 

Re-opened the Free Dental Clinic. Raised 
$450.00 for this purpose, and paid the salary 
of a dentist for 4 months. We are glad to 
report that the San Antonio School Board 
has now taken over the paying of the dentist, 
but desires the Council continue directing this 
work. Approximately 11,000 school children 
received treatment, from February to June. 

During the summer, opened 4 Health Cen- 
ters in different parts of the city for the weighing 
and examining children, and distributing free 
milk. We have reduced infant mortality in 
San Antonio to 20 per cent. this year, as against 
48 per cent. in 1917 and 45 per cent. in 1918. 

Continued our work in the two Community 
Centers, started by us last year, and taken 
over by the War Camp Community Service. 
The attendance at these Centers, for the past 
year has averaged 10,000 per month. 

Sent money donations of $100 to the Protestant 
Orphan’s Home, the Free Kindergarten, the 
Suffrage Campaign and the Free Text Book 
Campaign. 

Donated Fifty Dollars to the Home Edu- 
cational Division of the Federal Bureau of 
Education. 

Gave four War Saving Stamps to graduates 
in the two high schools having the most suitable 
graduation dresses. 

For four months last spring and summer, 


council arranged two markets in convenient 
parts of the city, two days a week, for the 
school children to bring and sell their garden 
products. 


A Boys Club has been started in one of 
our grade schools, a five-room building being 
€quipp. 1 for that purpose. 
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We advocate physical ‘examination of school 
children, and so far 12,000 children have been 
examined. 

246 mothers received notice to have births. 
of babes properly registered. 1,776 mothers. 
of new born babes, received literature on proper 
feeding and care of infants. And 2,080 quarts 
of milk were given through Public Health 
Nurses to expectant Mothers, and _ under- 
nourished or tubercular children. 

Promoted State Wide Educational Cam- 
paign for Social Hygiene, by having three of 
the pamphlets issued by U. S. Public Health 
Service, mailed to all English-speaking patrons 
of San Antonio public schools. 

Our Juvenile Court Probation Department 
has attended ten court sessions, aided 14 boys 
and girls, secured release from jail of several 
deserving cases, sent two boys to their homes 
in different states, and found a home for one. 

Gave two entertainments and one book 
shower, at the Boys Training School. 

The Mothers Club in one grade school, has 
started a Normal School Scholarship fund. 

Cafeteria has just been opened by one Mothers. 
Club in a grade school, at a cost of $1,050. 

Various Schools were supplied with supple- 
mentary readers, many trees were planted, 
playgrounds equipped, and several pianos and 
victrolas were bought. 

Brackenridge High School Club gave two 
scholarships of $200 each, to any Texas School. 
This Club is only one year old. The two 
scholarship Winners this year chose the State 
University. 

Main Avenue High School Club placed in 
the school, a Bronze Memorial Tablet, on 
which is engraved the names of all former 
boys of the school, who paid the supreme 
sacrifice. 

Many of our Clubs held story hours during 
vacation. 

Two Clubs, which are in Mexican districts, 
have their business meeting conducted in both 
Spanish and English. 

Funds are now being raised by council and 
clubs, as a further donation to the National 
Headquarters in Washington. 

The Council, as well as the Clubs, have 
Legislative Committees to codperate with the 
Woman’s Division, of the State Department 
of Labor. 

Upon request, the work of the Council, was 
shown in poster form, at the National Home 
in Washington, on Texas Day. 

We have an individual membership of 150, 
besides having 30 active Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, and Clubs affiliated with it, reaching 
out in all parts of the city. 

Expenditures during the past year, have 
been approximately $6,000 for Child-Welfare 
Work. 
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Mrs. C. Arthur Vorney, president of the 
Washington State Branch of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, has been touring the central and western 
portions of the state in the interest of child 
welfare. She has visited many of the small 
towns and cities, encouraging and interesting 
parents and educators alike. Mrs. Varney is 
a magnetic speaker, and drives many a truth 
home in a humorous and convincing manner. 
She appeals to parents to make companions of 
their children, to make the home the recreation 
center, to encourage their sons and daughters 
to confide in them, in fact to give the child a 
square deal. She cites many instances of lack 
of harmony in the home due to the misunder- 
standing of child problems. 

The outlook for the child-welfare movement 
was never so bright in the state of Washington 
and those most interested in its progress were 
never more hopeful. 

The King County division of the Washington 
State Branch held its semi-annual convention 
recently at Des Moines. The general theme of 
each of the speakers, was the value of modern 
education and how the homes may help the 
schools. More and better paid teachers for 
the rural schools, continuation schools in the 


cities, and vocational education under the. 


Smith-Hughes act, were points outlined in the 
address given by Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, 
state superintendent of public instruction. 

Educators of the West have decided to es- 
tablish a permanent course in thrift in every 
public school in the 12th Federal Reserve dis- 
trict (which includes Washington, Idaho, Utah, 
California and Nevada). 

Saving Societies will be organized in every 
elementary and high school. The superin- 
tendents of instruction have asked the Federal 
government not only to continue the Thrift 
and War Savings stamp campaign, but to 
elaborate it by introducing penny, nickel and 
dime stamps. 

The “Declaration of Principles’? upon which 
the thrift course will take its initial steps, are: 

“Extravagance in dress must be checked 
among the school boys and girls, manifested 
in many ways, but especially in the purchase of 
silk hosiery, silk shirts, neckties and expensive 
footwear. To this we recommend that school 
principals and teachers insist upon reasonable 
economy and modesty in dress and appeal to 
parents and pupils to codéperate in an effort to 
check such extravagance.” 

Realizing that the Parent-Teacher move- 
ment is a vital factor in the educational system, 
the Washington Educational Association each 
year accords to this organization the privilege of 
holding a sectional meeting in connection with 
its yearly program. 

This year the meeting was held in Seattle 


on October 30-31. Mrs. P. Arthur Varney, 
state president, presided at the meetings. 

The Pre-School movement is fast becoming 
an important adjunct to the child-welfare work 
in the State of Washington. It has to deal 
primarily with the child under school age, but 
also includes pre-natal care, supplying expert 
advice to the prospective mother as well as to 
the mother of the young child. Many circles 


have been formed in the western part of the 


state and far-reaching extension work is planned 
for the year. The work inaugurated among 
mothers of pre-school children is going to turn 
into the schools a different product than ever 
before, a child physically, morally and mentally 
in shape to be handled advantageously by the 
teacher. 

The pre-school circles are affiliated with the 
Washington State Branch of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 

The Washington State Branch is preparing 
pamphlets for distribution, which show exactly 
how to organize a parent-teacher association. 
A new feature is the uniform constitution for 
both parent-teacher circles and officers councils 
of parent-teacher associations. 

This will aid greatly in federating the scat- 
tered organizations. 

Milk depots are being established in a great 
many of the schools of the state. Through the 
efforts of school physicians and teachers, a 
sentiment in favor of its use has been created, 
and the response has been notable. 

The thinking people of the state of Washington 
are awakening to their responsibility for the 
orphan child. State supervision and a licensing 
of all institutions, agencies and associations, 
public or private, incorporated or otherwise, 
that receives or cares for children who suffer 
from physical handicaps, or who are delinquent, 
dependent, or without suitable parental care, 
is much needed and desired. 

With ‘A Parent-Teacher Association in every 
School’’ as a slogan, the Washington State 
Branch has been working for its fulfillment. 
Billingham, with a Circle in each of its eleven 
schools, was the first to report 100 per cent. 
Parent-Teacher. Wenatchee, with five circles, 
was a close second. 

Many new county organizations are being 
formed and several superintendents of county 
schools are doing active extension work. School 
boards, school teachers and parents are coming 
to value the council and advice of each other 
and the parent-teacher association is the common 
ground upon which the three may meet and 
interchange ideas. 

Such organizations are essential elements in 
our educational systems and should be eagerly 
sought by every parent interested in school 
children and our public schools. 
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